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Ctudent Supplies 
The Love Idol 


Nefertiti, renowned as the most beautiful queen of Egypt. Her 
very name means, “Beauty's Arrival.’ She was the wife of Phar- 
aoh Amenhotep IV. and over 2300 years ago posed daily for the 
king's chief artist. The sculptor took great pains to do justice to 
her overwhelming beauty. The bust statue he made of the queen 
was found a few years ago and has been declared by leading 
artists and sculptors as being expressive of the ideal form of 
feminine beauty and also as representing an exquisite mystical 
Grace ıc- she was truly an idol of love. 

An exact reproduction of the magnilicent original is on display 


at the Rosicrucian Egyptian museum in San Jose. Now, beautiful 
home-size replicas, in colors, of this masterful work have been 


Nefertiti made in quantities for low-cost distribution. 


In Color—Seven inches high, An Inspiration for Home and Sanctum 


lifelike, colors as on the original. 
. Own one of these lovely replicas. Lifelike, colored after the 


Price includes mailing charges. 
original. More than just a gracious statue or pleasing adornment. 
Only the Nefertiti art piece will seem to bestow a consoling presence in 
$4.75 any room it occupies. Place it anywhere ...on the mantel, book- 
case, dresser, or better still, in your private sanctum. You will prize 


each 
it highly and come to regard it as a reminder of past glory. 
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THE INSTITUTION BEHIND THIS ANNOUNCEMENT 


DR. H. SPENCER LEWIS 


One of the last photographs taken of the late Imperator, whose transition occurred on 
August 2. 1939. He is seen wearing the symbolic ring of his office. This photograph is in 
commemoration of the anniversary of his great imitiation. (See page 2+7) 


We Are Here... 
Why? 


F THERE a mother who has never gazed down on the inno- 
cent babe nestled in her arms and wondered — what does 
the morrow hold for him? Was there ever a man who has not 
asked himself, “Is this my destiny?” —who has not had, 
at some time, the lurking fear that he has chosen the 


wrong career? Must chance decree your fate? Ts it 
not time thal humanity ceased plunging into dark- 
ness, into the unknown of life. hoping to seize the 
skirts of passing opportunity? There is no man 
more conlident of what the years will bring him — 
no woman more happy — than the one who has 
found Sell, who knows his purpose in life and 
how it can be attained. You can have no greater 
joy than doing the things you are best suited for. 
Success comes only to those who find play in their 
labor. There is no question more intimate, or problem more 
vital to vour welfare, than why you are here, and how you 
can make the best of it. 

You must eventually answer this question — or join the 
roll of millions who are shunted about helplessly by the 
world's sudden economic changes. There is a guide that 
you can use to find the answer to this eternal question of 
your place in life. It is as old as thought itself. Let us tell 
vou about it. 
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you to avail yoursell ol the answers to the perplexing problems of life. 
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THOUGHT OF THE MONTH 


WHAT WS Mae "Sem MFE? 


S\MonG the inquiries natu- 
rally directed to a philo- 
sophical Order is the 
question: “From the Rosi- 
crucian viewpoint, what 
is the good life?” That 
there is an absolute good 
life. as so many persons 
believe, is a hyperbole. 
The good of life, if it is to be accepted 
as such, is a matter of the individual's 
pleasures, To the scholar there are 
certain “goods.” which life would need 
lo include: but they would mean less 
to the Epicurean. The artist, the re- 
ligionist, and the scientist. would each 
have certain ends as their summum 
bonum which would deviate from the 
ideals of others. The particulars con- 
stituting the good life. then, are wholly 
individual, and consequently exceeding- 
ly varied. 
The particular ideals that constitute 
good to the individual can. however. be 
fitted into a structure thal is the nearest 
approach to a theoretical good life, This 
structure is triune in nature. Its three 
parts are the moral, the intellectual. 
and the social. No man who thinks. 
whether a religionist or not, will deny 
that he is subservient to a Cosmic ma- 
trix of phenomena, forces. and so-called 
natural laws which control his personal 
powers. Some of the world’s greatest 
conquerors before whom nations and 
peoples have bowed, have in their de- 
votions acknowledged a God. a Mind 
or, at least. an order beyond their con- 
trol. Any observing individual finds 
from intimate experience that conform- 
ity to the laws and forces of nature, 
rather than opposition to them, is pro- 
ductive of greater personal gains. One 
does nol have to believe in God; he may 
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have a wholly mechanistic concept of 
the universe. and yet he must conceive 
the need to coordinate his own activities 
with those activities that are more in- 
finite. 

Another word for the necessity of 
this agreement with the Cosmic is 
harmony. This harmony with the phe 
nomena of life and its universal expres- 
sion is experienced to a greater extent 
by some persons than by others. To 
oppose the harmonious relationship 
with the Cosmic fabric may cause sen 
sations which are either subtle or quite 
objective. To place a finger in a fire 
brings immediate pain, and as well a 
consciousness of the contributing cause. 
Thoughts, however, attitudes of mind 
which engender emotions and disturb 
the psychic side of our being, are not 
always directly related by us to the 
disturbances we experience. The sub- 
jective aspects of this inharmony with 
our Cosmic relationship are more dif- 
ficult to discover. They are often con- 
cealed by momentary, intense, sensual 
pleasures. Thus a man who is ashamed 
of a deed he has committed may tem- 
porarily suppress his remorse by re- 
sorting to some form of intoxication, 
As soon, however, as that stimulus di- 
minishes. then there arises again in 
consciousness the subjective provoca- 
tion of his diseomfiture. 


Morality 


This consciousness of our harmony or 
iInharmony with the Cosmic is trans- 
lated into terms of behavior and self- 
restraint by the individual. This. then. 
is the moral life of the individnal, or. 
his conscience. Just as opposing a phys- 
ical force may bring us physical pain. 
so the finer aspect of this harmony. the 


evaluation of our conduct, may bring 
psychic pain—as guilt or remorse. 
Again, just as some individuals may 
endure more pain than others, so, too, 
some are more sensitive to the psychic 
pain, or “pangs of conscience.” 


Conscience, or the moral life, needs 
to be developed. We can cultivate this 
sense of inner harmony and of right- 
eousness, As we do so, we enlarge upon 
some adopted code of behavior and con- 
form to it. The taboos or code of re- 
strictions of a primitive people are 
usually much fewer than those of civi- 
lized man; however, a primitive person 
often conforms to his taboos more than 
we do. The taboos being few, they cor- 
respond to more commonly experienced 
psychic impulses. It must be apparent, 
then, that morality, abidance by not 
just physical satisfactions, but a code 
that frees one from a personal sense 
of guilt and wrongdoing, is essential to 
a good life. No matter how affluent or 
influential we may become, life, to us, 
is not good in providing thorough hap- 
piness 1f we have lost respect for our- 
selves. 


Intellect 


It is a moot question as to whether 
animals think. There are philosophers 
and psychologists who say that animals 
are incapable of thought as we know it, 
that is, reasoning and the exercise of 
judgment. However, others have sought 
to demonstrate the use of this mental 
faculty on the part of the higher ani- 
mals, and even as to insects. At present, 
at least, the human is the most intel- 
ligent animal of which we have knowl- 
edge. To fail to exercise that faculty 
is to deny oneself a great good in life. 

There is an intellectual satisfaction 
in fulfilling mental desires just as there 
is in the gratification of the desires of 
the body. The intellectual or mental de- 
sires are ideals, the result of the creative 
power of the mind. The life of an 
artist, a scientist, or an inventor would 
be a void if each could not strive to 
attain what he conceives intellectually. 
To seek to understand, to find the rela- 
tionship between the realities of our 
environment and existence, is a fulfill- 
ment of the function of the human 
intellect. 

Man is more than a being that in- 
voluntarily responds to the conditions 


of his surroundings. He may, and 
should, create a world within the one 
in which he finds himself. To man, life 
should be more than animation, or con- 
scious existence. Of all the beings 
known to us, man is outstanding in his 
ability to be purposeful. In this accom- 
plishment of purpose, we are different 
from the Supreme Being, for God has 
put no purpose beyond the reality of 
His own nature. Man, however, can 
set a purpose, or an end, for his actions. 
He considers himself causative. He 
makes the greater life, or the phenom- 
enon of existence, serve him. If he 
fails to reason and to imagine, to create 
in some form, he is depriving himself 
of a great portion of the good life. 


Sociabilityg 


Man is also a gregarious being. He 
cannot enjoy the full harmony of his 
Cosmic unity by living as a recluse. 
The moral and intellectual sides of the 
structure of the good life depend upon 
his association with others of his own 
kind. He can only satisfy his moral 
impulses by adapting them to the needs 
and desires of his fellows. In aiding 
others he finds that gratification, that 
necessary contribution to his moral 
pleasure, or good. Most of that which 
men create in the employment of their 
mind is contingent upon its value to 
other members of the human family. 
The artist, the cabinetmaker, the singer, 
the poet, the goldsmith, the machinist: 
all of these create to serve, whether 
they realize it or not. Their pleasure 
is derived psychologically from the ad- 
miration of others for their work. We 
are not happy in what we create until 
we are assured that we have excelled— 
through the complimentary remarks re- 
ceived from others. The ego is nourished 
by being acknowledged. It is acknowl- 
edged only when it is singled out for 
recognition. Although we need each 
other, we are separate entities in the 
consciousness of ourselves. 

It must be obvious that the man who 
withdraws from society, or who is anti- 
social and obstructs society’s harmoni- 
ous relationships, is by such acts put- 
ting himself beyond the pale of the good 
life. Only as we work for the collective 
good of social relationships do we have 
a theater for the full expression of our 
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being. The individual must coordinate 
his moral impulses and his intellectual 
activities with the general welfare of 


other humans. In doing this, he widens 
the scope of his own achievements and 
enlarges the potentialities for his own 
happiness. 


The good life, then, from the Rosi- 
crucian point of view, is this structure 
of moral, intellectual, and social har- 
mony. This trinity allows for indi- 
vidual interpretation of the particular 
goods which can be fitted into its frame- 
work. 


Prog TESSLUE Change 


By Dr. Vivian M. 


HAT man comprehends as 
a beginning and an end- 
ing are but changes in an 
endless chain of changes. 
Man watches his fellow 
man pass through a state 
of change which he calls 
death. To his mortal con- 

sciousness of time and 
space the beginning was birth and the 
end is death. Sometimes he feels the 
Truth deep within, saying, “It is not 
so.” He casts the thought aside as un- 
provable. That is his mistake. There 
is his urge to seek, but he casts it aside 
for the visible things of materialistic 
science. 

Death is a transition from one phase 
of existence to another, each phase de- 
pendent upon the experiences gained 
and lessons learned. Even the mass of 
matter which composes the body mere- 
ly changes from one state of matter 
to another. Nature, in her economy, 
always utilizes it in whatever way it 
may change, from worm to butterfly. 

Nothing can remain static. It must 
move within the ONE, the Whole. It 
must move forward in progressive 
change, or be used up in the economy 
of nature to make way for progress. 
There is either integration or disintegra- 
tion by process of everlasting change. 

Man seemingly has been static, living 
in a negative phase of greed, distrust, 
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and racial chaos. Corruption, hatred, 
greed, and wars are all merely changes. 
Men are being used up and exhausted 
by nature in a very subtle way. They 
have neglected the spiral of spiritual 
growth for that of materialistic genera- 
tion. They have sat upon the peak of 
degenerative materialism, while the 
never-ceasing action of nature has been 
undermining their foundation. The 
more they try in negative thought, the 
more confused they become. 


However, there is hope. Those now 
living in the valley of darkness will ex- 
perience and re-experience their mis- 
takes, and through the endless states of 
change they will eventually arrive on 
the spiral of spiritual living. Their na- 
tures pass through the fires of univer- 
sal purification until evil is removed 
through the process of eternal change. 


Catastrophes that are happening to- 
day, whether in personal life, or in 
communal, national, or international 
life, must happen. They are nature’s 
tools of change, the fires of experience, 
the results of causes. It must be so. 
Changes must occur and obstacles be 
removed so that growth of truth can 
proceed. Man will blunder until he 
learns through the everlasting processes 
of change, of going and returning, until 
he realizes his ONENESS with hs fel- 
low men. 


In Memoriam 


HE world’s oldest religious and philosophical doctrine is the 

immortality of the soul. It is likewise one of the most con- 
troversial in challenging the mind of man. There are those who 
deny it, and those who conceive it as the periodic return of the 
soul to mortal form; there are those who think of it as a continua- 
tion of the earthly personality elsewhere, and those who think of 
it as the exalted self absorbed again into the Absolute. 


Aside from these traditional beliefs and conceptions, there is a 
form of immortality that all men can agree upon. It is ageless 
human achievement. Man lives far beyond his earthly span in 
the results of his labors. With the passing of time, in the im- 
mortality of their creations, artists, poets, musicians, philosophers, 
and scientists have become known far better than during their 
mortal existence. One of those whose works have made him an 
immortal is our late Imperator, Dr. H. Spencer Lewis. His ideals 
and philosophical conceptions live in the minds of many thousands 
whom he inspired. What they have achieved as a result of his 
guidance are monuments down through the years to his memory. 


Every expansion of this jurisdiction of the Rosicrucian Order, 
AMORC, each new inclusion of principles in its teachings, is a 
testimony to the foundation which Dr. Lewis laid in the early 
cycle of this jurisdiction. There is no greater immortality to be 
enjoyed than that man live again enshrined in the hearts and 
minds of those who succeed him. 

It was the wish of the late Imperator that his earthly remains 
be interred in the Amenhotep Shrine in Rosicrucian Park—that 
they be placed beneath a simple triangular monument. His 
transition occurred on August 2, 1939. Since that time it has 
been the custom for a brief meditation period and informal cere- 
mony to be conducted in the shrine on the anniversary of his 
transition, by officers of the Supreme and Grand Lodges. Rosicru- 
cian members everywhere are asked, if possible, to participate in 
this ceremony, to pause in a moment of meditation upon the life 
of this great humanitarian, at the exact hour of his transition. 
This will be Saturday, August 2, at 3:15 p.m., Pacific Standard 
Time. 
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The Purpose Behind Curses 


By Dr. H. Spencer Lewis, F.R.C. 


(From Rosicrucian Digest, April, 1933) 


Since thousands of readers of the Rosicrucian Digest have not read many of the earlier 
articles of our late Imperator, Dr. H. Spencer Lewis, we adopted the editorial policy of 


publishing each month one of his outstanding articles, so that his thoughts would continue 
to reside within the pages of this publication. 


|HROUGHOUT ancient eso- 
teric or spiritual litera- 
ture there are two 
interesting features that 
continuously remind the 
investigator that a great 
field of knowledge very 
popular in the past has 
<4! been eliminated from our 
present education, or that a misunder- 
standing of some ancient principles of 
mysticism has been completely elim- 
inated and its place taken by a better 
understanding of the principles in- 
volved, 

These two great features are those of 
incantation or chanting, and the pro- 
nouncement of eternal curses. The two 
things are very greatly related in many 
places and in many incidents of the 
past, and really in a fundamental sense 
the two are related in their mystical 
principles. 

Perhaps the origin and practice of 
pronouncing curses upon others is the 
more fascinating and interesting, and 
we may profit a lot by delving into this 
subject. As we turn through the sacred 
literature of the Christians and read 
through both the Old and the New 
Testament, we find many explanations 
that intimate that among the Jewish 
people, and most likely among all other 
races with whom they came in contact, 
the proclaiming of a curse upon an 
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individual or group of individuals, upon 
a sect, a race, or a nation, was quite 
popular. In the ancient beliefs of the 
centuries preceding the Christian Era 
it must have been quite common among 
the uneducated and those only slightly 
educated to put a curse upon another 
person, or upon a group of persons, for 
almost any reason. It is apparent that 
these persons had great faith in the 
curses thus pronounced. 

The present Western world profane 
expression of “damn you,” is but a relic 
of a longer formula of damnation that 
has come to us from many lands in an- 
cient times. It is the relic of a personal 
curse put upon another with the abso- 
lute faith and belief that it would be 
fulfilled. We read that in ancient times 
when a person was provoked to the ex- 
tent of issuing a curse or damnation 
upon another, the one so cursed would 
tremble and go running away from the 
presence of the other as though a ter- 
rible disease or some frightful magic 
spell was being put on him. For days 
and days he would tremble in horror, 
expecting every moment that some 
dreaded thing would occur to him as 
the first stage in the fulfillment of the 
curse. And it is recorded that many 
persons would go insane or drop life- 
less from a condition that we would 
call a heart attack or paralysis due to a 
stroke or something of the kind. 


We read also in ancient literature 
that very often the curses would be in 
the nature of strange conditions that 
would be visited upon another. We 
read where one person displeased with 
another would say, “Thou shalt turn 
into salt!”; another would say, “Thou 
shalt become a cloud and rise into the 
air and disappear!”’; another would say, 
“Thou shalt suffer pain in thy belly 
and craw! on the ground for the rest 
of thy days in agony!” Many times 
the curse included the changing of the 
person into various kinds of animals, 
especially those which were the popu- 
larly hated or despised animals, and 
never one that was of the sacred class 
of animals. All sorts of diseases were 
included in these curses. Perhaps the 
most popular curse was that of wish- 
ing that the evil eye would come upon 
the one that was hated. 

Now with the belief in curses there 
was an accompanying belief in good 
conditions and beneficial changes that 
might come upon persons. Many of 
the pleasantries of the day reflected the 
white magic conditions instead of the 
black magic ones. If someone brought 
another a good piece of news or rend- 
ered some service that was of extra- 
ordinary help at a crucial time the per- 
son benefited might say to the other, 
“May youth come upon thee!”; another 
might say, “May all thy wishes be ful- 
filled!”; still another might say, “May 
twins be brought unto thee to serve 
thee well!” Despite the fact that in 
those days with much poverty it was 
quite a care for an average family or 
a poor family to raise many children, 
it was not considered as an evil omen 
to wish someone else a pair of twins 
or even triplets, because as soon as chil- 
dren were able to walk, support them- 
selves in an upstanding position, they 
were put to work, and helped to earn 
an income, or at least helped to earn 
food and water required by the family. 
Therefore, children became a valued 
asset, to the father especially. In many 
such cases a child was likened to a 
camel or some other beast of burden 
that would serve in a material way. 


Wars Fought Mentally 


With the idea of individual curses 
being easily placed upon those who 
caused any sorrow, grief, or incon- 


venience, there naturally developed the 
idea that a similar curse could be placed 
upon a group of persons, or a nation, 
a sect or a clan. Many armies were 
cursed by those whom they were per- 
secuting. When the Assyrians made 
many attacks upon the Egyptians, the 
Egyptians would hide themselves in 
tombs and temples at night, and wait 
for the midnight hour, and then in 
unison chant and sing such incantations 
as included curses upon the Assyrian 
army. 

It is recorded that the Assyrian army 
after having struggled for many weeks 
in its approach upon a certain part of 
Egypt halted overnight on the edge of 
the desert before making its final en- 
trance into the Valley of the Nile and 
taking possession of valuable land on 
the opposite side of the Nile. In the 
valley that was to be occupied, the 
Egyptians assembled at midnight and 
prayed to their various gods that a curse 
might be put on the Assyrian army. 

The curse was that they might walk 
into the blackness of the night instead 
of the sunlight of the day. It was a pe- 
culiar curse and judging from all rec- 
ords it would appear to have been the 
first and only time it was ever used, but 
from the apparent success it was strange 
that it was not used more often in the 
wars that followed. The record says 
that a few hours after the prayers were 
uttered and the curses set upon the 
Assyrian army, the army rose from its 
sleeping position on the desert and 
started to march, believing it was go- 
ing toward the Nile, and toward its 
victory, but instead it had reversed its 
position in the darkness of the night 
and tramped backward toward the point 
from which it came. That army was 
lost in the open space of the desert in 
the face of a huge sandstorm that ob- 
literated all its tracks and marks, and 
it was never heard of again. Be that 
as it may, we can presume that it is 
true that the army that was expected 
did not arrive, due to some strange 
cause, and we can plainly see that such 
an incident as this gave great encour- 
agement to the use of curses. 


Precautionary Defenses 


The curses were not always placed 
upon those who had just committed 
some evil or were about to do so. Very 
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often these curses were of the future 
tense, and related to people and con- 
ditions far into the future, and even 
unknown to those who pronounced the 
curses. It was quite common for per- 
sons to make curses in the form of 
future contingencies, much like men 
and women of today make wills and 
testaments setting forth what is to be 
done sometime in the future or on the 
occasion of their transition. We find 
records where persons who suspected 
that their bodies might not be properly 
treated after death, and that their world- 
ly things might be used for selfish pur- 
poses, instead of building themselves a 
tomb would write out in stone on the 
front of their humble huts the carved 
characters that contained a curse like 
this: “On my death may the dogs growl 
in the belly of him who robs me of my 
material things, and fails to give me a 
atl tomb and protection.” Another 
such dire catastrophe was ordained in 
the following condition, “May the fevers 
and fires of disease burn in the body of 
him who fails to use my golden casket 
for the proper distribution of my treas- 
ures, and the proper care of my body at 
my death.” 

Should we be surprised, then, to find 
that these same ancient peoples, not 
only of Egypt but of India and other 
lands, dort curses which they decreed 
as dire conditions to come upon those 
who desecrated their burial places? In 
other words, if these ancient peoples 
were ready to place a curse on any who 
failed to give them proper burial, should 
we be surprised that they often had a 
curse that they also would put upon 
those who would rob such a burial 
place, or desecrate it, or bring insult 
or injury to it? 

And so the ancients, especially in the 
rat ply where much ceremony was 

eld in regard to burial and entomb- 
ment of kings or wealthy persons, had 
provisions for the protection of these 
wealthy tombs running far into the 
future generations. In the first place, 
the ancients both in their superstitious 
and ignorant priesthood studies and in 
their highly scientific and enlightened 
investigations had the same idea re- 
garding the future of the universe. 
They used the term, “For ever and 
ever eternally.” There never seemed 
to be the least idea of an end coming to 
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time. Therefore, time was endless, and 
endless in a greater sense than we con- 
ceive it now. For this reason when a 
tomb was built in which to place or con- 
ceal the body of a great king, a great 
priest, or a member of the royal family, 
it was cut or built out of solid rock, 
and so arranged that the mummy in 
the casket and the casket itself would 
be preserved not for a few hundred 
years or a few thousand years, but for 
all time eternally. 


Time Eternal 


That idea of eternal time carried the 
concept far beyond the limitation of 
thousands and thousands of years. It is 
said that most of the cemeteries built 
in the Western world today are super- 
ficially built because very few of those 
who build them, and certainly only a 
few of those who are purchasers of lots 
or plots in these cemeteries, expect that 
there will be anything remaining of 
such cemeteries after a few hundred 
years. It is said that the longest one 
can expect the caskets and the monu- 
ments and other parts of the cemeteries 
to remain intact, or in worth while 
condition, is a thousand years. Any- 
thing expected to last longer than that 
is mere nonsense, unless one is referring 
to the existence of a lot of decayed and 
torn stones serving no useful purpose. 
However, to the Egyptians a Pa m 
years would be but a minute or two. 
They would not have gone to the trou- 
ble of turning a body into a mummy, 
or cutting and carving by hand such 
magnificent caskets, or building won- 
derful tombs with such unusual decora- 
tions, if they had not believed that these 
tombs, caskets, and mummies would 
remain intact so far as nature and her 
elements are concerned for many, many 
years. 

In fact, the only thing that the an- 
cients were concerned about in the 
preservation of the tombs and bodies 
was the desecrating, pilfering, and rob- 
bing on the part of human beings. In 
the first place, they were sure that their 
many gods and goddesses would look 
after the physical part of such struc- 
tures. They had learned which of the 
various stones and goods remained after 
hundreds of years of the attacks of the 
elements. They knew which stones 
could be put into the form of a build- 


ing, and stand the sandstorms and the 
piling up of the sands for ages to come. 
They knew which metals and kind of 
woods would stand all of nature’s de- 
structive and rotting processes the 
longest. 


The only unknown element in the 
whole matter was that of the destruc- 
tive human hand. When it might 
come, and why it might come to any 
temple, or any part of a temple or 
tomb, was something they could not 
foresee. In order, therefore, that their 
tombs and sacred places might be pro- 
tected against human destruction and 
human pilferation, they always closed 
such tombs with great ceremonies, 
which included incantations and pray- 
ers containing curses upon those future 
individuals or groups of individuals who 
might break into the tomb, injure it, 
desecrate any of its contents, or remove 
any of its contents for purely personal, 
selfish, or other unholy reasons. 

We need not enter into the nature of 
these curses, nor need we discuss at the 
present time the likelihood of any of 
the curses being fulfilled just because 
they were entered into. Neither shall 
we discuss the probability of man’s abil- 
ity to bring a future curse upon some 
unknown person, or group of persons. 
All we have to go by are facts, and 
these facts show that in each case where 
at the closing of a tomb or burial place, 
or other sacred, secret chamber, a curse 
was carved upon the door, or over the 
doorway, and this doorway was later 
broken down or injured by future races 
or groups of persons for the purpose of 
selfishly or commercially extracting any 
wealth, the curse has been made mani- 
fest without limitation, restriction, and 
without the least discrimination of any 
kind, and without exception. 


Deeds Evaluated 


In some of the most notable cases 
where Egypt’s most magnificent tombs 
have been broken into and entered sole- 
ly for the purpose of extracting ma- 
terial things to be sold for personal 
gain or personal profit to those who did 
the extracting, everyone engaged in the 
process of thus commercializing the 
sacred tomb has suffered from a strange 
and peculiar disease or a strange and 
peculiar condition that has come upon 

(Continued on next page) 
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MEASUREMENT OF TIME 


By James C. Frenca, M. A., F.R. C. 
Curator, Rosicrucian Egyptian Museum 


Tue ancient Egyptians were the inventors 
of the oldest clock in the world, a shadow 
clock. Because Egypt is a sunny country, 
it is certain that the shadow clock became 
a popular method of measuring time. 


Early in the morning at sunrise, the cross- 
bar of the instrument was placed facing the 
east so that its shadow would fall on the 
long arm at the place marked “1st Hour” 
(the first of the six hours to the noon hour.) 
As soon as the shadow of the sun reached 
the crossbar marking the noon hour, the 
instrument was at once turned around fac- 
ing the afternoon sun and allowing it to 
cast its lengthening shadow on the long 
arm, measuring the time till sunset. 


According to Breasted, it was from such 
a beginning that the twelve-hour day at- 
tained its use in Europe. The oldest of 
these clocks is 3400 years old and bears the 
name of Thutmose III. It is interesting 
to note that nearly a thousand years later 
the Greeks began to use the same kind of 
clock. 


The ancient Egyptians developed still an- 
other method of measuring time, based on 
the rate of time it took water to flow from 
a small hole in the bottom of a container. 
The container was filled and then the water 
was allowed to gradually escape. As the 
level of the water fell, the hours were read 
on a scale which had been worked out on 
the inside wall of the container. 


This water clock was generally constructed 
in the form of a seated ape or cynocephalus, 
an animal important in the symbology of 
the god Thoth considered by the Egyptians 
to be the measurer of the time of both 
gods and men. 


The Rosicrucian Egyptian Museum has 
several rare representations of the cyno- 
cephalus in its collection, dating back thou- 
sands of years. 
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THE PURPOSE BEHIND CURSES 
(Continued from page 251) 


him and taken him from this earth 
plane before all of his selfish purposes 
could be fulfilled. 

On the other hand, other tombs just 
as sacred, and with just as great wealth, 
and containing the same curses upon 
the tomb, have been entered by sci- 
entists not for the purpose of extracting 
things for sale, but for the purpose of 
reverently and sacredly copying the 
beautiful rituals, photographing the 
beautiful paintings, and bringing out 
into light the knowledge and wisdom 
contained in these places, and taking 
some of the sacred relics and giving 
them away to museums and places that 
would not commercialize them, such as 
our own museum in San Jose. In such 
cases not one of the excavators, not one 
of the scientists, or workers, and not 
one of the recipients of the relics has 
suffered any unusual disease or disaster, 
or in any way has been deterred in 
continuing the researches in other 
tombs in other localities. 

From the human point of view 
these ancients felt justified in the 
curses which they placed upon others. 
We build tombs ait mausoleums today 
for the protection of the bodies that 


V 


have become lifeless, and in the case 
of eminent characters we put guards 
around such tombs, and take every 
means to protect them against intrusion. 
If we knew of any way whereby 
through some emblem over the door- 
way we could insure the tomb against 
any future intrusion, or could bring 
about an automatic and proper punish- 
ment of anyone who made such an in- 
trusion, we probably would do it. We 
do not think of it as a curse, but as a 
means of protecting that which we 
honor and respect. 

The ancients had a right to reverent- 
ly and respectfully entomb the bodies 
of those whom they loved. They had 
every right to use every means they 
knew of to protect these bodies long 
into the future. They had every right 
to do that which they believed was the 
ethical and moral way to protect the 
tomb. 

The study of these curses as ancient 
benedictions or ancient warnings is in- 
tensely interesting, but we may never 
know the truth of them until we can 
free ourselves from our modern super- 
stitions and view the ancient truths and 
superstitions in an unbiased way. 


V 


FRANCE COMPLETES THE TRIANGLE 


The Rosicrucian Digest, El Rosacruz, and now La Rose-Croiz! Our new French maga- 
zine, like its sister editions, is printed with full-color cover pages. Its pages are devoted 
to articles on mysticism, philosophy, the sciences, and the arts. Striking photographs of 
unusual subjects are included. Though like the Rosicrucian Digest in appearance and 
style, it is entirely in the French language. Its contents are written by French mystical 
writers. 


The international spirit of the Rosicrucian Order passes another milestone with the 
release of La Rose-Croix. Printed in France, it is available to anyone who wishes to 
subscribe. As large as the Rosicrucian Digest, and published bimonthly, its subscription 
rate for one year is still but 600 francs ($1.74). 


The Subscriptions may be had by remitting directly to: Editions Rosicruciennes, 56 Rue ) 
Rosicrucian Gambetta, Villeneuve-Saint-Georges (Seine & Oise), France. If you have a friend who | 
Digest prefers and enjoys his reading in the French language, send him or her a gift of the | 
July all new, attractive La Rose-Croiz. 
1952 
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“OPEN MINDS” -- - By Ben Finger, Jr. 


x 


SURROUNDED HIMSELE 
WITH A SCLNTILLANT 
CIRCLE OF ARTISTS AND 
SCHOLARS To LAUNCH 
THE ATHENIAN GOLDEN 
AGE, HE ENDCAYORED To 
LIFT THG PEOPLE To MIS 
OWN WISDOM. “FIRST WE 
HAVE STRIVEN TO BE FREE,” 
HE SAID, "ANO NEXT To BE 
HAPPY.” 


EURIPIDES 

IN HIS "MEDEA" STRESSES 
THE EQUALITY OF THE SEXES, 
“TROJAN WOMEN" INDICTS 
= WAR, THE GREAT ORAMATIST 
; Bn DCRICTS SLAVES AS HUMAN 
A = BEINGS, GLORIFIES FREEDOM! 
ARISTOTLE 


—MASTER OF THOSE WHO KNOW 


ORGANIZEO THE KNOWLEDGE OF 
HIS TIME IN THE "ORGANON." 


A ie 
ESCHYLUS mä: 
N| KOLO MY OWN MINO AND THINK 
SOCRATES IN HIS "LYSIS" STRESSES THE APART FROM OTHER MEN." Trig OLD 
TAUGHT MANKINO TO HONOR. ULTIMATE FULFILLMENTINVOLVED MYTH OF THE FIRE-BRINGER HAS 
CANDID, OPCN-MINOCO IN A BEAUTIFUL HUMAN LIFE. BEST EXPRESSION IN HIS "PROMETHEUS 
CRITICAL THOUGHT! THE Meat Souery OF Tuis moge SOUNA" PROMETHEUS SUMBOLIZES 


Fa Papert MIND Would EQUALIZE The sexes, THE UNCONQUERABLE Mino. 


To have political freedom does not give us freedom when our mind is not 
free. An automobile does not create freedom of movement, because it is a mere 


machine. When I myself am free, I can use the automobile for the purpose 
of my freedom.—Tacore 
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Painting Creatively 


By Oronzo ABBATECOLA 
A man doesn’t learn to understand anything unless he loves it. 


HE defense of a present- 
day artist lies in the 
realization of one single 
principle, namely, that 
modern art is both too 
near and too far away 
for anyone to evaluate it 
properly. The value of 
an artist’s contribution is 
in his creative process. 

In an epoch of uncertainty, it is easy 
to accept various errors committed by 
a “human creator.” Therefore, what- 
ever one does, be it good or bad, true 
or false, beautiful or ugly, does not con- 
stitute a true standard as judged by a 
society suffering from confusion of 
values and from prejudice. This same 
confusion is often mirrored in the work 
of an artist. We live in an age of 
manufactured pleasure and artificial 
entertainment. 

All these things beget distraction and 
confusion. We cannot wonder that a 
touch of this chaotic condition is in- 
fused into the creative work of our 
time. Modern art is looked upon by 
many as nothing more than a tempo- 
rary annoyance. It should be viewed 
not with belligerence but with a mind 
open to progress—the same as progress 
in music, literature, and in modern so- 
cial conditions. 


The Everything in life has something 
Rosicrucian ™ore than the senses reveal. It has a 
Dives radiance, a glow, and a magic. Art has 

*ges an emotionally expressive function. An 
July artist seeks to reveal his inner develop- 
1952 ment through painting. The painting 
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may not be articulate as words would 
make it, but if it strikes the same or 
similar emotional reflex in its beholder, 
it is a true work of art and will live. 
A great painting must be able to touch 
the deeper consciousness, especially of 
the philosopher and mystic. It must 
speak inwardly and in spiritual values, 
in terms of line and color, expressing 
feelings rather than the outside ap- 
pearance of things. 


An artist has discovered in himself 
the true equilibrium between intelli- 
gence and sensitiveness. These two 
qualities must not be confused with the 
spiritual values on which the pureness 
of the work depends. The equilibrium 
in a work of art demands a technical 
experience and an artistic maturity. 
Such values are not easy to define. 

Whenever a painting lives, it is be- 
cause it contains an extraordinary 
wealth of symbolism, and a richness of 
fantasy. Such paintings when ap- 
proached can be read and their sym- 
bols can be interpreted. 


The influx of symbolism into the arts 
did not have an immediate effect, per- 
haps because impressionism had just 
emerged, basing its main law upon the 
vibratory rate of color rather than upon 
imagination—the unequivocal founda- 
tion of symbolism. Every new experi- 
mental art has to complete its own 
course before it fully establishes itself. 
Only today in painting do we feel the 
effect of this spiritual movement which 
created the icons of the eternal religion 
—the religion of beauty. 


It is the duty of the critic to close 
the gap between the artist and the 
public. Confucius said: It is man that 
makes truth great, not truth that makes 
man great. 


Realistic, Idealistic, Classical 


What then is the creative process of 
a work of art? Many artists are asking 
this question in order to orientate them- 
selves and their style, which might be 
grouped into three definite categories: 
realistic, idealistic, and classical. 

Here is the dilemma! It is necessary 
to imagine and invent the painting, 
and to learn from nature her vocabu- 
lary. It is likewise necessary to see 
the painting in the real—that is, to 
paint an object or a situation as it real- 
ly is, thereby endeavoring to extract 
the plastic elements of the objects 
painted. 

A work of art may, however, be pro- 
duced without the realistic models, 
even if they are an important element 
in the art of painting. 

The first preoccupation of an artist, 
therefore, is to arrive at the artistic 
with every possible means and at all 
cost. In this manner every artist tries 
to express himself in his own exclusive 
and characteristic way. 

Art tends always to extract from the 
mind just as much as it elicits from 
the object under contemplation. And 
the lesson that any person must learn 
from the doctrine of art—as expression 
—is that such expression is more sub- 
jective than objective, and more aes- 
thetic or idealistic than realistic. 

The ingenuity of many artists is often 
great, in believing that if they go to 
nature with a piece of canvas, brushes, 
and some pigments, they will immedi- 
ately find the necessary means to make 
a painting. 

An artist may create in the spirit of 
a universal aesthetic experience, and 
produce an appreciated work. But the 
individuality of the creator is what 
counts. For this reason pure art is a 
form of expression having the validity 
of universal aesthetic expression. This 
is what we also call the objectification 
of an inward form—that is, unique, 
personal, and humanistic values. 

It is true, however, that, in the ar- 
dor of his seeking, an artist of quality 


is able to find—after many brainstorms 
—the rhythm of the lines seen, and the 
colors which can express, even without 
his knowing it, what is going on within 
his own being. And experience recog- 
nizes when it is there—this exceptional 
thing—and so all the modern researches 
which have been made lead to the fact 
that a certainty, which a work of art in 
general must possess, must be there and 
cannot be improvised. Expression comes 
about by means of imagination. 

A work of art must contain thought 
and at the same time there must exist 
within the artist and not outside of 
him that which he desires to project on 
canvas. 

The imagination of an artist consists 
of “realizing” objects, as Cézanne called 
it. It should be borne in mind that an 
artist’s desire is to give a concrete ex- 
emplification of what he feels intuitive- 
ly. This modern ideal is contrary to 
“in academic or classical method which 
is chiefly photographic or realistic. 

Art is lee kind of expression which 
can be realized by the senses in the 
actual order of space and time. It 
should be recognized that all art is ex- 
pression but not all expression is art. 


Motive and Imitation 


As an argument against imitation, 
it is more convincing to affirm that the 
motive within the mind of a true artist 
is indeed a thing far more creative than 
imitative, Hence, to the apostles of art, 
the theory of imitation will appear— 
most of the time—as doubtful. They 
might insist again that art has carried 
out the general spirit of nature. At 
any rate then, the general admission 
of the naturalness of true art is far 
from the dictum: “Art is the imitation 
of nature.” 

What art should do is to produce a 
certain significant impression of natural 
forms after these have filtered through 
the maze of the artists mind, and not 
to reproduce these photographically or 
mechanically. 

Psychologically speaking, in the form 
of personal perception, after the pos- 
sible method of imitation is scrutinized, 
it would appear that the artist can 
hardly copy what actually exists within 
nature, since this is given to him in- 
directly. 

Nature has said: “As I am a creator 
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in my vast spheres, so be thou a creator 
in thine.” 

Instead of the theory of imitation of 
forms of nature, which is in substance 
the form of photographically living, we 
shall have in addition all the compli- 
cated psycho-physical apparatus of the 
artist’s mind. 

Art should express something in the 
objects as well as in the artist’s per- 
ception of them. It is the act of bring- 
ing out the quality of both the things 
as they occur in nature and the thought 
which transforms them according to 
some acceptable aesthetic manner. Art 
should always possess a certain touch 
of superabundance; otherwise, there is 
no art. 

It has been felt and recognized that 
the spirit of art is expression. The 
artist must select from among the more 
obvious and palpable things of nature, 
especially since these have a bearing 
upon human life. 


The purpose of art should be associ- 
ated with the social conditions of the 
people and the epoch in which the 
artist lives. Despite dissents and con- 
tradictions by which the apostles of art 
strengthen themselves for a complete 
return to pure art as a copy of nature, 
there is the need of aesthetic precedence 
and revivification. 


“Art is an aesthetic echo and a paint- 
ing is an aesthetic echo of the artist’s 
experience,” said Duchamp, painter of 
the modern school. 


It is most important for a painting to 
possess aesthetic unity. Aesthetic unity 
is the thing to be sought in the painting 


itself and not what it suggests to you 
personally. 

A new feeling in today’s art is pene- 
trating people’s consciousness. We can- 
not deny it. This is recognized as aes- 
thetic. It has brought to justice endless 
prejudices, and many errors previously 
committed must necessarily be cured 
by it. 

Whoever wishes to refresh his cul- 
tural reflections on art problems must 
recapture the aesthetic principles. The 
knowledge of aesthetics, as any other 
knowledge of a spiritual order, can be 
merely historical. Familiarity with aes- 
thetic history is therefore essential to 
an art student. 

The aesthetic task is to find out the 
common denominator or the essential 
quality of any work of art, such as 
painting, music, architecture, sculpture, 
and poetry. These are to be considered 
as works of art by determination of the 
idea of the art per se. 

To create a form is the task of im- 
agination; and what is truly our intent 
is to inject aesthetics and not imitation 
into forms to be created. 

The creative imagination in a work 
of art should not be sheltered against 
reality; on the contrary, it should pene- 
trate reality and gather from it the 
vision that would identify it with the 
means which the artist employed, there- 
by revealing what he took from reality 
and what he took from his own self. 

The external world of experience is 
given to man by way of his feelings. 
Imagination supplies that soul activity 
which achieves a synthesis of the art- 
ist’s experiences. 


HAVE YOU MEMORY TROUBLE? 


Are you plagued by forgetfulness? At a critical moment, does a name or date elude 
you? Do you find this slipping of memory an obstacle in your business or social life? 


Memory is closely aligned with concentration. Knowing how to concentrate, causing 
impressions to have special emphasis in your consciousness, assures you of easy recol- 


lection. 


One of the most simple treatises for developing concentration and improving memory 
is given in two little booklets, both entitled The Key to the Art of Concentration and 
Memorizing, which were written by Dr. H. Spencer Lewis. They are conveniently 
small and can be easily carried in the pocket to be read during spare moments. They 
are a most profitable investment—yet the two booklets, Part One and Two, can be had, 
postpaid, for only 60c (—4/4 sterling). Send order and remittance to: Rosicrucian 
Supply Bureau, Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, California. 
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Tones and Words 


s the sound of the word is 
far more distinct than 
the common tone of mu- 
sic, therefore, the vibra- 
tion of the first must be 
of a greater efficiency.... 

It is easy to speak with 
confidence about the pow- 
er of the vibrations of 
tone, for this may be experienced daily. 
Once I entered a concert hall, of which 
the walls and floor trembled and the 
windows clattered, as soon as somebody 
played a little loudly on the D-string. 
I asked the musician for the cause of 
that striking effect, and received the 
answer: The hall is tuned in the key 
of D. I expressed my doubts about it, 
but he persisted in his statement and 
played other tones yet louder than be- 
fore. but nothing stirred; but as soon 
as the D resounded, at once the whole 
room was trembling. I thought over 
this case without getting cleverer than 
the musician had made me. Then I 
asked a scientist, who was very embar- 
rassed how to reply . . . he thought that 
the effect arose from aerial motion. Once 
more I went to see the musician and 
made him play several times in the 
same hall the D; but I did not perceive 
a slightest motion of the air. 

Another day I was able to experience 
the same in a church, where its walls, 
windows, and altars trembled as soon as 
a certain key was played. Then I was 
sure of the fact that it was not the air 
which produced such an effect, for those 
walls did not tremble even at the 
heaviest gale. I asked the choir con- 
ductor for the cause of this phenomenon, 
and was told the following: It is the 
church-tone which makes the whole 
church tremble—Through the medium 
of air? I asked.—No, sir, he replied, 
this happens by the tone-vibration cor- 
responding with the structure of this 
building. Of course, the vibration in 
question is in the air like the Spirit, 
or rather in the ether.—I thanked him 

. the conversation gave me to think. 

If we apply this observation to the 


effect of the word, which is still deeper 
and more spiritually hidden in the 
coarse elements, and which is subject 
to still more effectual vibrations, then 
we discover the divine power which 
dominates chaos, building up worlds, 
holding the stars in their courses, and 
able to create all that we see about us.— 
If we consider that the word works in 
the same manner as the sound and the 
form, and if we must conclude from 
these forms their attraction-phenomena, 
then we come to the basis of the teach- 
ing, and, from the above-cited— 

If the word is a form, then form is a 
word, too—we can come to the further 
conclusion: If the tone is in a position to 
make walls tremble, then the sound of 
words may move mountains. 

Tone and sound reinforce their ef- 
ficiency in a reversed relation, so that 
with the tone the vibrations are might- 
ier of tone, while with the sound they 
are mightier of form. 

This is the very riddle of the Sphinx, 
the simple but deeply concealed mys- 
tery of God and nature. Cleverness 
cannot solve it, while it was always 
open to the simple mind. Listen to a 
tone, and imagine its form, and the 
vibration will be more powerful. Let 
us think of the form of a Latin A or O, 
and the vibration will be mightier than 
when we utter either of them. The 
word acts, deeply concealed as God’s 
sanctuary; the tone is also part of the 
word, but it is rather in love with the 
senses, flattering them with lovely mel- 
odies. He who can comprehend it, let 
him comprehend. The time will per- 
haps come when it will be allowed to 
explain more distinctly, when every- 
one will have to look for it within him- 
self, considering it his own property. 

This time, however, has not arrived 
as yet, for the mysteries experienced by 
an initiate must not be revealed. The 
very nature of the mysteries does not 
allow it. Nevertheless the time may be 
at hand when the Holy Spirit will be 
poured into all souls, which will mean 
the final revelation. 
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The “Cathedral of the Soul” is a Cosmic meeting place for all minds of the 
most highly developed and spiritually advanced members and workers of the 
Rosicrucian fraternity. It is the focal point of Cosmic radiations and thought 
waves from which radiate vibrations of health, peace, happiness, and inner 
awakening. Various periods of the day are set aside when many thousands 
of minds are attuned with the Cathedral of the Soul, and others attuning with 
the Cathedral at the time will receive the benefit of the vibrations. Those who 
are not members of the organization may share in the unusual benefits as well 
as those who are members. The book called Liber 777 describes the periods 
for various contacts with the Cathedral. Copies will be sent to persons who 
are not members if they address their requests for this book to Friar S. P. C., 
care of AMORC Temple. San Jose, California, enclosing three cents in postage 
stamps. (Please state whether member or not—this is tmportant.) 
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THE STRUGGLE TO LEARN 


EARNING has been more or 
less accepted as a means 
of avoiding pain or of 
gaining reward. Even as 
children we learned that 
if a thing was done prop- 
erly, or in the way we 
were instructed that it 
should be done, we would 
avoid uncomfortable circumstances such 
as would result from our failure to do 
a thing as we were told. In testing the 
learning ability and the speed of learn- 
ing on the part of animals, often an 
apparatus is used to produce pain if 
proper things are not done. In a maze, 
for example, an animal will receive an 
electric shock or is otherwise made to 
experience slight pain when it goes in 
the wrong direction. It has been found 
that learning is speeded up by an ani- 
mal’s desire to avoid those circum- 
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stances which produce discomfiture. 

It would seem that human beings 
live under very restricted circumstances 
if they are necessitated to suffer pain 
in order to learn. Suffering is a trait 
primarily associated with the physical 
body. If it were not for the thought of 
pain and suffering, we would probably 
not avoid those things detrimental to 
our preservation. Even in the face of 
the possibility of severe physical suffer- 
ing and pain, the human race, as a race 
and as individual members, takes great 
chances. If one drives a car at an exces- 
sive rate of speed over a road that is 
not built for such speed, he is gambling 
with his possibility of avoiding some ac- 
cident which could result in physical 
suffering. 

Intelligence is therefore our means 
by which suffering, to a degree, can be 
avoided, Through observation of the 


activities of others and by remember- 
ing our own experiences, we can avoid 
physical pain that is self-induced, by 
intelligently directing our actions and 
behavior in a manner so that the re- 
sults will not be uncomfortable to us. 
It is intelligence of a degree as found 
in the human being that makes it pos- 
sible for pain to be tolerated. We can 
analyze the cause of the pain and its 
existence, and in that process of analy- 
sis come to a conclusion that will help 
us to regulate not only our physical 
behavior but also our thinking. We 
can take into consideration that pain 
might be avoided if we direct ourselves 
properly. 

Physical suffering is due to some 
change in the structure of the body. 
Disease and various accidents inflict 
their toll of pain because of structure, 
and the danger signal of the human 
nervous system is to bring to mind the 
consciousness of pain whenever this 
physical structure is in any way inter- 
fered with. Suffering, however, is not 
completely limited to the physical body. 
Suffering also consists of the transmuta- 
tion of experience and of intelligence 
into rational behavior. Without the 
emotional accompaniment of pain, we 
would never learn merely through a 
long process of adjustment to environ- 
ment. 

Suffering is a means by which we 
gain tolerance, patience, and under- 
standing of our private existence, and 
also a better awareness of the social 
structure and the whole manifestation 
of life of which we are only an 
individual entity. In looking upon suf- 
fering as an experience-teacher, we are 


able to draw by means of this attitude 
much that can round out our total 
perspective and develop our philosophy 
of life. 

As much as we may object to the in- 
fliction of pain itself, it is a part of our 
experience which must be mastered be- 
fore it can be eliminated. It is a hard 
teacher but a firm one. It keeps us 
constantly aware of our limitations and, 
at the same time, of our possibilities. 
It directs our thinking and our actions 
into those channels which are construc- 
tive. It is a passing phase manifesting 
during the time that we are in the 
physical body and by which a unit of 
the soul’s experience is gained. As we 
grasp this idea to realize that to learn 
is our own struggle—in fact, one of the 
purposes of life—we develop a higher 
concept that makes us aware of the 
constant struggle that constitutes man’s 
achievement from a mere incident of 
life manifest in one cell to the com- 
plication of the higher animals and of 
the human being. This also gives us a 
parallel] realization that at the time that 
we are able to throw off the limitations 
of this physical being, a parallel soul- 
development may also take place. 

Among the highest virtues or con- 
cepts of humanity is that of vicarious 
suffering. When the human being can 
carry in his own consciousness the 
weight of the suffering of other human 
beings and of animals lower on the 
scale of life, then he has reached a 
point of realization that is godlike in its 
source and manifestation. He then 
shares the responsibilities of all being. 
He is able to be tolerant of the experi- 
ences that come in life not only to him- 
self but to all men. 


By a divine paradox, wherever there is one slave there are two. So in the 
wonderful reciprocities of being, we can never reach the higher levels until all 
our fellows ascend with us. There is no true liberty for the individual except 
as he finds it in the liberty of all. There is no true security for the individual 
except as he finds it in the security of all. 


—Epwin MARKHAM 
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MERES Practias 


By RaymMunp Anprea, Grand Master, AMORC of Britain 


KNow that readers will 

agree that one of the 
most important features of 
the Rosicrucian Digest is 
the reprinting of Dr. 
Lewis’ articles. That they 
are as living, instructive, 
and uplifting as at their 
first appearance is to be 
expected, because tran- 
scripts of truth, penned 
under Cosmic direction or 
inspiration, never lose their 
original force or value. As surely as 
they had inspirational value for those 
who read them years ago, so will they 
have a like effect upon others who read 
them today. 

There is an innate quality in all 
writings which come forth under, what 
I would call, the pressure of the burden 
of Cosmic emotion laid upon the writer 
who is chosen as a messenger of the 
truth of the inner life. They differ 
fundamentally from discourses of a 
general scientific and philosophical 
character. These have an academic and 
informative content of a factual nature; 
whereas, the former have a moving, 
inspiriting, and enduring quality which 
leaves the reader with a permanent im- 
pression for good. Moreover, those who 
have read such writings in the past will 
find upon reading them again, after a 
considerable lapse of time, a wealth of 
meaning which was not apprehended 
on the first perusal. They perceive 
possible applications of the truths enun- 
ciated which were not before obvious 
to them and therefore did not make 
their full impression. 

The kind of writings I refer to have 
a peculiar occult quality: they do not 
give up their content of wisdom and 
significance fully on first reading. The 
mind may understand and acquiesce 
and pass on, but such writings are not 
merely a superficial diet for the rational 
mind. They have a far deeper objec- 
tive—the awakening of psychic and 
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spiritual faculties. This re- 
quires time, often a long 
time. However, the awak- 
ening goes on silently be- 
yond the frontiers of our 
mundane life, and the 
strongest proof we have of 
this is in the new light 
and in the quick sym- 
pathetic response we ex- 
perience on rereading the 
teachings of those who 
have gone before us on 
their way in evolution. 

Recently, I had occasion to refer to 
comments by Dr. Lewis so far back as 
1920 on the work of the higher degrees 
of the Rosicrucian Order, and the read- 
ing of them prompted the above reflec- 
tions. He direa the mind to a con- 
sideration of the value and possible 
potency of new members entering a 
lodge of the Order, and offered three 
points for the serious thought of those 
who hold responsible offices in lodges. 
Dr. Lewis was not only a thorough 
master of detail of any subject in hand, 
he handled his detail prophetically. It 
is not an unusual thing for a scholar to 
be a master of detail, but the marshall- 
ing of it in unexpected ways and its 
application to ends which prompt the 
reader to new thought and action are 
marks of an original mind. So, when 
I read these three points regarding new 
members, written more than 30 years 
ago, the full significance of them came 
back to me with singular force. 


Three Points 


The first point stressed was this: 
“We have noted, often, that unexpected 
help of the greatest value has come 
from new members, often unsolicited or 
without suggestion. On more than one 
occasion a service or help that has 
turned the tide in some grave affair of a 
lodge or of the whole Order, has come 
from a new member when not hope 
but expectation was almost gone.” 


That is a confession indeed, made in 
deep seriousness, and with a feeling of 
profound gratitude; for the Imperator 
at that time was not very far away 
from the year of the inauguration of 
the work of the Order in America and 
was still feeling the heavy weight of 
the responsibility of a great task which 
rested mainly upon himself. I sense in 
his words of grateful acknowledgment 
the value of the new member and how 
much that help heartened him in those 
early days when the Degrees which we 
know so well were being moulded and 
adjusted for international use; some of 
the early Degrees were just then pass- 
ing into the hands of lodge members 
while the highest ones were still in 
preparation for the years to come. 


But it was a Karmic decree that when 
the work became launched, ihere would 
come, from near and far, those linked 
with the Order from past ages, and with 
the Imperator himself, who would re- 
dedicate themselves intuitively through 
this past association and offer their per- 
sonality, prestige and knowledge, their 
appreciation, love and influence, as a 
manifold gift upon the altar of service 
to humanity, which the Imperator had 
proclaimed with all the fervour of a 
messenger of the hierarchy. 


We should not overlook the poignant 
words, “when not hope but expectation 
was almost gone.” They betray the 
secret anxiety of the master mind who, 
for all his confidence in himself and 
the authority behind him, yet stood 
back from the work of his hands, and 
looked up and wondered from whence 
would come just the needed help, al- 
though promised—when it seemed that, 
if that help did not materialize, so 
much would remain unfulfilled and the 
great ideal cherished so devotedly would 
fade. But the promise was fulfilled; 
and it has been fulfilled many times 
during the years since then. But the 
future is always uncertain, and no mat- 
ter how luminous and impressive the 
ideal and the work for it has grown, 
keen eyes, strong hands, and prophetic 
minds must ever be watchful, ready to 
do, and to envisage the morrow, so that 
nothing shall detract from but more be 
added to the temple, with all its inter- 
national ramifications and potencies, 
which we have cherished, fought for 


and preserved, through such perilous 
times. 

Dr. Lewis’ second point is this: “Do 
we fully realize the potent power lying 
dormant in a new member? This 
should not be mistaken to refer to any 
financial power of such possible poten- 
cy.” It is just here that some of the 
older members have sometimes fallen 
heavily. The new member, presenting 
the necessary qualifications, has no 
doubt been welcomed gladly and cour- 
teously, and then been left to himself 
to find his place and adjust himself in 
his own way as best he can. Up to a 
point this is well, but it is not enough. 


The long standing member, who may 
be an officer in his lodge, is far from 
being in the category of a foreman in 
a factory who greets the newcomer, 
indicates his job, and leaves him to it. 
The new member represents a soul of 
potential worth, and the prophetic sense 
of the officer will show its chief act of 
service in understanding and assessing 
the evolutionary value of the member 
on all the planes of his manifesting life. 
I have seen many new members enter 
the Order anxiously, yet so diffidently 
at the first step as to hide the likelihood 
of any exceptional advancement in 
them or outstanding service from them, 
when judged by ordinary standards; 
but within a short time the spirit of 
Christ so permeated all they did, that I 
have had cause to thank the Cosmic 
for the gift to us. Some of these have 
finished their journey and gone to their 
reward, but the memory of them re- 
mains: the Order is richer for their 
service; and their spirit lives with us 
as a present inspiration and assurance 
that others will come with secret graces 
in their hearts and strength in their 
hands to add new stones to the temple 
we have been at pains to build and 
guard through the years. 


Dr. Lewis was a seer of souls. That 
is why he could not regard a new mem- 
ber simply as a unit with a number. 
He made it his business to know the 
member, as far as was possible from a 
distance; and when he contacted the 
member he soon knew the limitations 
and the possibilities which would soon- 
er or later show themselves. He treated 
the limitations with kindness and hu- 
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manity, for he foresaw the struggle of 
mind and heart which would be needed 
to overcome them, and the possibilities 
ripened under his wise guidance and 
encouragement. 

Do you realize, my brothers, how 
comparatively few there are, even in 
the realm of studies to which we are 
dedicated, who possess this rare quali- 
fication of the seership of souls? They 
are few indeed, If it were otherwise we 
should not witness the whole train of 
schools, societies and cults of many 
names, of East and West, exercising 
so poor an influence in the world today 
as to be relatively unrecognized and un- 
known. And recalling what Dr. Lewis 
brought to his contact with members, 
and what we should endeavour to bring 
to them today, I cannot do better than 
quote the famous words of Saint-Martin 
in one of his letters, as indicating how 
to equip ourselves with the eminent 
grace of seership needed to comply with 
our second point. For, in putting this 
question to us as to our attitude to the 
new members, Dr. Lewis concealed in it 
a direct challenge in its simplest form 
to ourselves. That challenge is, “what 
capabilities have we evolved in order 
to deal with the members in the high- 
est sense of proficiency in service?” The 
response to us by members possessing 
strong latent possibilities will depend 
upon the proficiency of our contact to 
act as a stimulant to their possibilities. 
What they need from us is the light 
of initiation. the revealing word, and 
the healing hand, and all these are pre- 
supposed and comprised in the citation 
from Saint-Martin. 

Here it is: “The only initiation which 
I preach and seek with all the ardour 
of my soul is that by which we may 
enter into the heart of God and make 
God’s heart enter into us, there to form 
an indissoluble marriage, which will 
make us the friend. brother, and spouse 
of our Divine Redeemer. There is no 
other mystery to arrive at this holy 
initiation than to go more and more 
down into the depths of our being. and 
not let go until we can bring forth the 
living, vivifying root, because then all 
the fruit which we ought to bear, ac- 
cording to our kind, will be produced 
within us and without us naturally.” 

The third point suggests how the new 
members can serve; it briefly notes that 
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for several reasons they are better able 
to serve with their possibilities than were 
the new members of the previous years. 
First, there are more ways, means, and 
systematized utilities for new members 
to apply efficiently their possible serv- 
ices. Second, there are more definite, 
concrete and self-evident needs and 
channels for such services. Third, there 
are many advanced members in each 
lodge and in so many more localities now 
to guide, suggest to, or assist the new 
members, or any others, who desire 
secretly, anonymously, and adequately 
to render such service to the Order, to 
a lodge, or to strangers as is easily 
within their means and consciousness. 

Undoubtedly, the possibilities of ap- 
plied service by the new members have 
vastly increased since these points were 
first written. No live member needs 
now to be reminded of the “definite, 
concrete and self-evident needs and 
channels of such service.” They peti- 
tion him on every hand. But it is the 
third suggestion which immediately in- 
terests me: that there are many ad- 
vanced members now “to guide, suggest 
to or assist the new member, or any 
others, who desire secretly, anonymous- 
ly, and adequately to render such serv- 
ice to the Order, to a lodge, or to 
strangers, as is easily within their 
means and consciousness.” 

I am also particularly interested in 
one feature of this statement: it does 
not demand or request: it suggests what 
can be done. I remember the late Im- 
perator very well, for I was in constant 
contact with him from those earliest 
years until he passed to higher work, 
and one of his strongest traits was, in 
wise suggestion to a possible or neces- 
sary objective. He did not impose his 
will or exert undue authority even 
where he might, for that would have 
defeated the chief end of development 
in others. He indicated a way and left 
it to the initiative, the readiness, of the 
member or officer to take it. So it is 
here: “There are many to guide, sug- 
gest to, or assist.” If that were so then, 
how much more is this possible today? 

When I look back over 30 years and 
review the catastrophic events of that 
period and what they have done to our 
generation, the cruel burdens they have 
thrust upon it almost beyond what hu- 
man beings ever thought they would be 


able to bear, it requires little imagina- 
tion to realize what those conditions 
have done to the mind and heart of 
humanity. They have crucified both, 
as surely as Christ was crucified in his 
day. And anyone who can look into 
the mind and heart of humanity today 
and not have pity and compassion for 
what the world Karma has written 
there, is but crucifying Christ afresh 
within his own heart. This must not 
happen with us. We are called to pity 
and compassion. 


Initiation is Dual 


Under hierarchical guidance we have 
found ourselves elected and made re- 
sponsible in the eyes of the invisible 
Masters for the trust they have placed 
in us. That fact alone should sharpen 
our vision, because “initiation into the 
heart of God,” as Saint-Martin so eso- 
terically puts it, has really a dual proc- 
ess. No man can enter into the heart 
of God without entering more and more 
deeply into his own heart; and no man 
can so rightly enter into his own with- 
out sympathetically entering into the 
secret precincts of the “heart” of his 
fellow men. Nor can “God's heart,” 
the spirit of Christ, abide in the heart 
of a man until he so awakens to the 
consciousness of the possibilities of that 
awakening in the hearts of his brethren. 

Now we see the full import of “to 
guide, suggest to, or assist the new 
members, or any others.” Indeed, the 
more these words are considered, the 
more widely applicable they become, 
the more inclusive and esoteric their 
meaning, until we are carried back in- 
tuitively into their deepest significance 
in the mind and heart of the writer 
of them. We are too prone to read 
esoteric truths with the eye and the 
intellect, instead of inwardly sensing 
the psychic, auric content whence they 
emerge, the object of which is our 
guidance and illumination. We are sur- 
rounded by people who love to guide 
and suggest; they are never happy un- 
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less they are exercising a meddlesome 
and officious brief and superficial au- 
thority in the lives of others. The new 
member can get this outside the Order 
without asking for it; but when he 
comes in, he should feel the surprise 
of entering within a new atmosphere, 
an atmosphere of peace, of restraint in 
speech, and of harmonious cooperative- 
ness, unconsciously awakening new 
thought and feeling, and a desire to 
express the best within him. 

I do not intimate that this has not 
been done, and done abundantly by the 
older members and officers. I am only 
restating what Dr. Lewis had in mind 
when he wrote his comments in 1920. 
I am looking back and reviewing them 
from the standpoint from which he 
wrote. Obviously, his word has not been 
in vain. I have known countless in- 
stances through the years when the 
frankest confession of new members 
has acknowledged this kind of esoteric 
service from those among us who have 
taken unsparing pains to carry out this 
ideal. It is a beautiful thing and I 
know nothing comparable with it. 

My object here is but to re-emphasize 
this ideal, because the immediate future 
will demand it of us. Into our ranks 
will come those, some young in years, 
others far along the path of life, who 
will confess that everything has failed 
them. They are coming, and will come, 
from societies and cults which have 
given them their best yet left them with- 
out encouragement and with little hope. 
They must be made to feel that they 
have entered into a fellowship of com- 
passionate soul-personalities who know 
the pitfalls of the way, who have tasted 
the cruel sufferings of a tortured world, 
who know at a glance the countenance 
of pain, unrest, disappointment, and 
loss, and yet have an inward assurance 
which cannot be shaken by aught the 
world can say or do. There is a con- 
sciousness of the presence of Christ 
which is a perennial source of blessing 
to others. 


V 


The right is only such if it provides Justice. 


—VALIDIVAR 
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Hour Ot Came About 


THE ROMANCE OF THE LATIN-AMERICAN DIVISION 
By A. Font vz 1a Jara, F.R.C. 


oo or caus- 
ality, which was 
it? I remember it hap- 
ened on one early 
morning in the mid- 
spring of 1916. It was 
while Dr. Pedro del 
Valle Atiles. medical 
officer of the U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Marine Hos- 
pital Service, was on 
duty aboard a ship 
anchored in the harbor 
of San Juan, Puerto 
Rico. Don Pedro, as I 
familiarly called Dr. 
Atiles, was a relative 
of my wife. But aside 
from these family ties, our intimacy 
and sympathy were rooted deeply in 
our mental and spiritual affinity. Both 
he and I were born on the sixth day of 
October, but there were 30 years be- 
tween us. Since both of us had a strong 
attraction to spiritual truths, our affili- 
ations with fraternal orders were also 
quite the same. We were so closely 
associated in esoteric researches that 
it was customary for us to meet in his 
office and discuss our activities in the 
organizations with which we were 
affiliated. 

This particular morning I entered 
his office and sat down in a chair in 
front of his desk, as was my custom, 
to await his return from shipboard 
duties. Incidentally, I noticed upon his 
desk a copy of the magazine, The Chan- 
nel, published by the celebrated author, 
Marie Corelli. While examining it, I 
observed that it was bookmarked at a 
certain page; that is, the upper corner 
was bent downward in the direction of 
a small advertisement. The advertise- 
ment referred to the real Rosicrucian 
Order—The Ancient Mystical Order 
Rosae Crucis. It gave the address of 
Dr. H. Spencer Lewis in New York 
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City. While I was ea- 
gerly reading this ad- 
vertisement, which 
struck a very respon- 
sive chord, Don Pedro 
came in. After his 
familiar “Hello!” he 
looked at me intensely 
and asked, “Did you 
bring that (referring 
to the periodical), or if 
you did not, do you 
know who did?” I 
could give him no in- 
formation, and a dis- 
cussion followed. We 
decided that we should 
act, and mailed a let- 
ter to Dr. H. Spencer Lewis. 

Mails were regularly conducted in 
those days, and a prompt reply was 
received from Dr. Lewis. It contained 
full instructions as to how we were 
to proceed to organize a body which 
was eventually to be known as the 
West Indies Grand Lodge of AMORC. 
The Charter was finally issued to Dr. 
Pedro del Valle Atiles as Grand Mas- 
ter. I was appointed Grand Secretary. 
The jurisdiction covered all the islands 
of the West Indies, Cuba and the Do- 
minican Republic and Haiti included. 
After a few months of active propagan- 
da and complying with the instructions 
received, 23 applicants received initia- 
tion. They Crossed the Threshold Jan- 
uary 25, 1917. These persons were the 
pioneers of the Rosicrucian Order in 
Latin-America. The ceremony was 
performed in the beautiful Temple es- 
pecially prepared and decorated for the 
occasion. The initiates were deeply im- 
pressed when receiving the Light of the 
Order. Additional applicants were in- 
ifiated on February 8, March 8, April 
12, May 24, and on December 27, 1917. 


During the next several months, the 
activities of this Grand Lodge were run- 


ning smoothly and enthusiastically. 
However, World War J eventually in- 
terrupted our work and affected us con- 
siderably. After the year 1917, the 
whole work of the Order, and our 
Grand Lodge in particular came under 
critical situations. Most of our mem- 
bers were called to the colors, including 
our Master, Del Valle. As a result of 
this interruption, enthusiasm waned. It 
was difficult to conduct lodge regularly. 
Members also desired to study in the 
privacy of their own homes. The con- 
sequent economic situation following 
the war brought inactivity to our Grand 
Lodge. Only four members continued 
holding meetings, and those only peri- 
odically. These four members were: 
Frater Vicente A. de la Texera; Frater 
Pedro Genaro del Valle (our Master’s 
son); Frater Alejandro Rodriguez Bar- 
ril, and myself. 


Realization of Truth 


The Latin-American Section again 
emerged phoenix-like. Complying with 
my duty as Grand Secretary, I wrote 
to the Imperator (the late Dr. H. Spen- 
cer Lewis) explaining our situation and 
suggesting that we should maintain a 
membership by studying in the home— 
in other words, to use the same method 
that had been approved by the Ameri- 
can Supreme Council, and which had 
developed into the National Rosicru- 
cian Lodge. Dr. Lewis’ approval came 
within a short time, 

Considering this as a command, 
which I was eagerly waiting for, I be- 
gan with the translation of all the 
printed matter that was received from 
the Supreme Grand Lodge. During the 
summer of 1921, I started this new sys- 
tem with only eight members: the first 
four of course were De la Texera, Del 
Valle, Rodriguez Barril, and I. This, 
then, was the spark that rekindled the 
Light of the Latin-American Section. 

Although I had the heavy task of di- 
recting everything in the work to be 
performed, the other three fratres met 
with me once a week to discuss all 
matters of this stimulating new enter- 
prise. We congregated in the special 
room, which we called our Sanctum, 
and which was prepared for such work. 
We used this for our simple prayers 
and for our meditations. On one of 
those evenings while revising some 


principles of the Order, and while re- 
peating the Great Oath of membership, 
something like an aura or halo of a 
very feeble light was perceived among 
us. It was most impressive, even though 
we were all of a practical, analytical 
mind. No one dared to speak with ref- 
erence to the halo, but we arose to our 
feet and made a vow earnestly to re- 
new our oath, and to maintain our 
loyalty to the Principles of the Order 
and to our beloved Imperator. 
The Number Four 

To sign this vow, we took a niece 
of white paper and placed four drops 
of blood upon it, so that the drops com- 
prised the four points of the square. 
Each of us had pricked his arm for the 
drop of blood, so that we were all rep- 
resented. There was now something of 
our being on that paper. We then re- 
called the motto of the famous char- 
acters of the musketeers in Dumas’ 
novel, “One for all and all for one,” 
and we hailed it in behalf of our Order 
and our Imperator. Then each of us 
adopted a name of the characters of the 
musketeers. Thus, Frater de la Texera 
assumed the name of Athos; Frater del 
Valle, Porthos; Frater Rodriguez Barril, 
Aramis; and I took the name of 
DD’ Artagnan. 

I wrote to Dr. Lewis about this oc- 
currence and included with my letter 
the piece of paper tinted with the four 
drops of our blood. He replied that inas- 
much as we as musketeers were fight- 
ing for a Noble Work. and he was the 
representative of that work, that he as 
Imperator of the Order should become 
related to this body of musketeers. He 
consequently drew four roses in a 
square and in the center of these he 
placed another. This latter one we con- 
sidered to be himself, the leader of our 
work. 

As you may infer from all of the 
above, this matter of musketeers was a 
mere name, and so it was accepted by 
the Imperator. However, Dr. Lewis’ 
reply had been so enthusiastic that his 
words kindled the flame of vitality in 
our action. So we lived this musketeer 
affair as a reality in our lives. Being 
the head or Captain of the Musketeers, 
or Captain of the Guards, as they used 
to call me, I was assigned the task of 
preparing something like an official seal 
or symbol to identify our “Musketeers 
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movement.” Recalling the characters in 
Dumas’ novel, I immediately thought of 
a Coat of Arms. So it was designed—a 
Spanish Shield described thus: a blue 
field having four golden swords crossing 
each other, dividing the field into four 
corners, uniting their points in the fess 
or heart of the escutcheon. It thus in 
Pe formed a golden cross surrounded 
y a red equilateral triangle. A red rose 
surmounted the cross at the intersec- 
tion. At each corner of the field was 
one red rose adjoined to a small twig 
with two green leaves. Bordering the 
shield was the motto, Gutta Cavat 
Lapidem Non Vi Sed Saepe Cadendo. 
[The drop hollows the stone not by 
force, but by constant falling.] At the 
base of the shield were the letters 
AMORC. There was likewise a helmet 
with mantling and two swords cross- 
wise, and a scroll bearing the words 
Lux—Vita—Amor (see illustration at 
beginning of this article). 

This was a Coat of Arms to sym- 
bolize constancy, fidelity. loyalty, per- 
severance and activity, all on behalf of 
our beloved Order represented by our 
esteemed Imperator. This escutcheon 
was developed into a round seal to sim- 
plify the elaborate form. preserving the 
principal elements of the escutcheon. 
So really it constituted a circle with a 
belt in the outermost circumference, in 
which appeared the aforesaid motto, 
and at the base of the belt, the follow- 
ing inscription: AMORC—SECCION 
HISPANOAMERICANA. In the cen- 
ter, the triangle of the Order was 
formed by the swords, and on each 
quadrant of the circle was one red rose, 
as above described. 

All of this was submitted to our be- 
loved Imperator for his approval. He 
decided that the seal should thenceforth 
be the official seal of the Latin-Ameri- 
can Section, or jurisdiction. With re- 
gard to the Coat of Arms design, he 
authorized me to use it as an emblem 
on the stationery of the four musketeers, 
but we were then not to reveal the 
meaning of it to outsiders or strangers. 
He promised he would keep the sketch 
and the idea in his files as a Symbol of 
Honor to be bestowed only on such 
members of the Latin-American juris- 
diction who would be distinguished by 
loyalty and activity on behalf of the 
Order. 
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Expansion of Activities 


As soon as I received the approval 
of the Official Seal, and after some 
further steps were taken, on October 14, 
1926, our beloved Imperator, Dr. H. 
Spencer Lewis, issued the American 
Pronunciamento, Number 117. This 
established the Latin-American Section 
under the sponsorship of the officers of 
the Grand Lodge of San Juan, Puerto 
Rico. He determined that the jurisdic- 
tion of such Latin-American Section 
should include not only the West Indies, 
but also the countries of South and 
Central America. He further stipulated 
that all lodges or groups within such 
countries should come under the direct 
supervision of the Supreme Grand 
Lodge of the Latin-American Section. 
It was understood that the Supreme 
Grand Lodge of the Latin-American 
Section should be under the direct su- 
pervision of the Supreme Grand Lodge 
of North America. 

The foregoing is taken from para- 
graph two of the above-mentioned 
document. In the third paragraph 
thereof, it is stated that, “This Charter 
is issued to Mr. A. Font de la Jara as 
Supreme Grand Master of the Supreme 
Grand Lodge of the Spanish-American 
Section, etc.” The document was signed 
and sealed by our beloved Imperator, 
Dr. H. Spencer Lewis. Information 
relative to this jurisdiction is given on 
Page 32 of the AMORC Directory of 
the Light of Egypt. This publication 
is one of the official periodicals of the 
Order issued in January, 1927. I have 
quoted the above to show the enthusi- 
asm of Dr. Lewis with regard to the 
musketeers. 

The work was pushed to its growth, 
and the records of that expansion are 
filed with the Supreme Grand Lodge in 
San Jose, California. As the years 
passed by, success was crowning our 
efforts. Official groups and branches 
were established all over South Amer- 
ica, including countries in Central 
America. Connections were made wher- 
ever the Spanish language was spoken, 
or where there existed any member 
who preferred his studies in that lan- 
guage. The teachings were extended to: 
the Philippine Islands, South Africa, 
Spain, Portugal, France, and Germany, 
and even to some members in the Con- 
tinental United States. 


The Latin-American Section grew to 
such an extent that I began to con- 
sider the shifting of its administration 
to the Supreme Grand Lodge at San 
Jose, California. In, or about, the sum- 
mer of 1929, I wrote to the Imperator 
concerning this change. He replied on 
September 1, 1929, negatively. He 
frankly and honestly praised our work, 
but at the time refused to accept my 
proposal. So we continued for about 
seven more years—doing our best. 

It was not until the spring of 1936 
that the first steps were officially taken 
to consider the transfer of the activities 
of the Latin-American Section to San 
Jose. The first communication in this 
regard was dated April 3, 1936. It was 
signed by the present Imperator, Ralph 
M. Lewis, who was at that time Su- 
preme Secretary. Correspondence dur- 
ing the rest of that year was held with 


the Supreme Secretary, and with Frater 
Cecil A. Poole, who was then Director 
of the Department of Extension, and 
also with Frater Thor Kiimalehto as 
acting Grand Master. This correspon- 
dence dealt with the momentous change 
that was to take place. On January 1, 
1937, a circular letter written in the 
Spanish language was sent to all mem- 
bers of the Latin-American Section. It 
notified them that thenceforth the ac- 
tivities of that division of the Order 
would be directed from the Grand Lodge 
in San Jose. The history from then on 
is known to every member of the Latin- 
American Division. 

These constitute my memoirs, and I 
hope they will bring some degree of the 
pleasure to every member of this juris- 
diction that the actuality brought to 
those who took part in it. 


The Esoteric Numeral, go 


The number 40 has had great sym- 
bolical importance attached to it, in 
esoteric literature, for centuries. The 


In The Old Testament 


40 days and nights it rained as 
the deluge spread over the 
face of the earth. 


40 days after the deluge the water 
subsided and Noah opened 
the ark. 


40 days and nights Moses sojourned 
upon Mount Sinai. 


40 years the children of Israel 
wandered in the desert. 

40 days and nights were spent by 
Elias in fasting and prayer. 


40 days were granted to the City 
of Nineveh for penance. 


following are examples of the promi- 
nence of this numeral in the Old and 
New Testaments of the Bible: 


In The New Testament 


40 weeks Christ, like unto all men, 
was formed in his mother’s 
womb. 


40 months the Lord preached on 
earth and performed miracles, 


40 days and nights He fasted in 
the desert and was tempted. 


40 hours Christ lay in the grave. 


40 days after His resurrection, he 
spent upon earth and showed 
Himself in his glorified body. 


40 years after Christ ascended, the 
City of Jerusalem was destroyed. 
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The Soroll 


By Ropman R. Crayson, Grand Master 


For obvious reasons, all of the proper names in this narrative are fictitious—Eprror 


N one of our large 

American Cities there 
is a man whom we 
shall refer to as Law- 
rence Masterson. This 
tall, distinguished-look- 
ing man, with hair gray- 
ing at the temples, is a 
highly esteemed citizen 
of his community. He is in excellent 
health, and extremely successful in 
business. He commands the respect of 
friends, neighbors, and business associ- 
ates alike; and well he should, for in 
recent years Mr. Masterson has become 
a philanthropist who supports innum- 
erable charitable activities and has en- 
dowed several institutions of learning 
in his city. 

Lawrence Masterson’s present status 
did not always exist, however; there 
was a time when he was his own worst 
enemy and the scourge of those who 
would be his friends and try to help 
him. He drank excessively, and was in 
very poor health. Money was his god. 
His had been the good fortune to be 
born of wealthy parents. At no time 
in his life had Lawrence Masterson 
ever been in need of any material 
thing. His father had provided for his 
needs, and had given him an easy job 
in his business. 

Upon the death of his father, Law- 
rence Masterson fell heir to his father’s 
fortune and the successful business. It 
was a wonder that the Masterson busi- 
ness survived his erratic handling. He 
was out of town most of the time, flying 
his personal cruiser plane; he followed 
the horse races all over the country, 
vacationed at fashionable resorts, and 
gambled wherever gambling was per- 
mitted. Eventually he married, but after 
four months refused to accept the re- 
sponsibility of his home. His wife, 
who had lived alone after their sep- 
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aration, died a year lat- 
er, leaving their infant 
child. Following his 
wife’s death, Masterson 
placed the child in a 
home for adoption, and 
never saw it again. 

In his declining health, 
Masterson was subject 
to fitful dreams, even though normally 
he seldom dreamed. One of his dreams 
left a lasting impression upon him. He 
could not remember much about the 
details of the dream, other than that 
he saw a scroll. It was not like any 
scroll he had ever seen in museums. 
The ends of the parchment composing 
the scroll were wrapped around hea 
wooden spindles. At the end of eacn 
spindle was a large circular flange. The 
flanges guided the parchment as it was 
wound on or off the spindles. Half of 
one wooden flange was broken off. This 
he remembered very distinctly. He also 
remembered that the parchment was 
wound up and down, and not from 
either side. The language of the writ- 
ing on the scroll was unfamiliar to him. 

Masterson was not particularly in- 
terested in historical artifacts or in mu- 
seum pieces generally. However, be- 
cause de dream about the scroll seemed 
so real, he visited many museums, but 
saw no scrolls like the one of his dream. 

Masterson’s health gradually grew 
worse, and finally he experienced a 
complete physical breakdown. His 
physicians sent him to a small moun- 
tain resort in a far western state for 
convalescence. They forbade him to 
gamble because of the nervous anxiety 
which it naturally would bring, and 
they also insisted upon his complete 
abstinence from alcohol. Lawrence 
Masterson slowly regained his health 
and strength. He did not make friends 
easily with the mountain folk at the 


resort. After he had acquired sufficient 
strength to walk unaided, he kept 
mostly to himself. 

Having always been an admirer of 
physical strength and robust health, 
Masterson felt that he was a disgrace. 
He was not at all sure that he wanted 
to continue living. During the day the 
only moments he actually enjoyed were 
those when thoughts of the scroll of 
his dream came to his mind. Masterson 
had never believed in dreams, and yet 
the scroll had made such a deep impres- 
sion that he could not eradicate it from 
his mind. Thoughts of the scroll very 
nearly became an obsession with him. 
He felt that somehow he may have 
seen an actual scroll, and not an imag- 
inary one: and, if such a scroll existed, 
he hoped to find it. He would buy it 
at any price. It is perhaps well that 
Lawrence Masterson had the scroll to 
think about, for without his interest in 
the dream scroll, it is very likely that 
he would have experienced a mental 
breakdown in addition to the physical 
breakdown from which he was now 
recovering. 

As he grew stronger, he went for 
Jong walks on the mountain. He would 
walk until he became tired, and then 
he would sit in the sun for hours dwell- 
ing upon the thought of the enigmatic 
scroll. There were moments. of course, 
when Masterson told himself that his 
attitude toward the scroll was all non- 
sense and that he must drive such 
thoughts from his mind. However, he 
was never quite able to completely con- 
vince himself that the idea was mere 
foolishness. 

Vanished People 

Eventually, he began to spend much 
of his time reading. He quickly tired 
of the fictional stories in magazines, 
and inquired of the village storekeeper 
on the mountain about the availability 
of some more serious reading material. 
The neighborly mountain people gave 
him several books to read. He chose 
first a narrative by a scientist-explorer. 
Masterson hegan reading the book with 
superficial interest. The scientist told 
of his search for evidences of lost races 
of people, of mystery temples in far- 
away lands, and of buried cities. The 
scientist-explorer was well known; his 
name was Wilbur Wilson. The style 
of his writing was extremely fascinat- 


ing, and the description so vivid that 
the reader was virtually able to visual- 
ize himself at the scene of the scientist’s 
exploration. 

As Masterson perused the pages of 
the book, he soon began to develop an 
interest in the narration. He was in- 
trigued by the author’s implication that 
the people of today are in some way 
linked with the peoples of the past— 
in fact, with lost races of ancient his- 
tory. In the story Wilson told of climb- 
ing a mountain in western United 
States in search of the ruins of a pre- 
historic race of people who were once 
believed to have lived on the mountain. 
Wilson described the mountain in de- 
tail as he related his experiences of 
climbing the peak known as Mount 
Alpine. 

The description of the mountain 
seemed vaguely familiar to Masterson. 
He laid the book down. Slowly it 
dawned upon him that the locale and 
terrain of Mount Alpine seemed to be 
the same as the lower regions of the 
mountain where he was now sitting. 
Masterson mused over what he had just 
read. In climbing Mount Alpine, and 
exploring every side of it, the only evi- 
dence which Wilson had found of an- 
cient peoples was a curious cave on the 
eastern side of the mountain. Wilson 
described the cave in detail, saying that 
probably it had been carved by Nature; 
however. granite stones had been quar- 
ried and cut and laid in brick fashion 
to wall-in the large cave opening, leav- 
ing only a small aperture for entrance 
into the cavity in the mountainside. 
The large stones had been shaped with 
simple implements and placed in the 
wall by human hands. In the narration 
Wilson stated that a tall Juniper tree 
stood at the right of the cave’s opening. 

A Clue 

Masterson was fascinated by the 
story. From time to time he lifted his 
eyes from the printed page to Jook over 
the mountainous terrain which seemed 
to fit the description in the book. He 
thought it fantastic that he should be 
sitting upon the very mountain that 
Wilson had described. He read on. 
Wilson had felt that at one time a 
great number of people had lived in 
and around the mountain cave. 

Suddenly Masterson sat up in amaze- 
ment. He read again the page which 
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he had just finished. Wilson stated 
that in the cave he found a large earthen 
jar—sealed with wax. Upon breaking 
the seal, he found a scroll in the jar. 
Wilson described it in detail. It was 
made of parchment, and wound and 
unwound up and down around wooden 
spindles upon the ends of which were 
large circular wooden flanges. Half of 
u of these wooden flanges was broken 
off. 

Masterson’s excitement knew no 
bounds. The description of this scroll 
found in the ancient earthen jar fitted 
exactly that of the scroll he had seen 
in his dream! Feeling suddenly strong 
and well, Masterson decided that he 
was going to explore the mountain. If 
the cave described by Wilson was on 
this mountain, he, Masterson, deter- 
mined to find it. Perhaps the cave 
would hold some clue to the scroll. 
There was now no doubt in his mind 
that Mount Alpine was the very moun- 
tain upon which he stood at this mo- 
ment and where he had been spending 
many weeks regaining his health. 

With Wilbur Wilson’s book in hand, 
Masterson walked to the village store 
to have a talk with the pleasant man 
who had loaned him the book. 

Eagerly, he inquired, “By any chance 
would this mountain be Mount Alpine?” 

The storekeeper answered, “Why, 
yes, it is. Why do you ask?” 

“The writer of this book describes 
the mountain so clearly, I was sure 
this must be it,” replied Masterson. 
He paused, and then went on, “Have 
you read this book?” 

The storekeeper replied rather hesi- 
tantly, “Yes, but I don’t believe a lot 
of the things that the writer Wilson 
says about this mountain.” 

“You mean,” exploded Masterson, 
“that you don’t think ancient people 
lived on this mountain, and that there 
is no cave here, and that no scroll was 
found in an earthen jar?” 

“That’s just what I mean,” replied 
the storekeeper. “I think this story is 
sheer science fiction, such as is quite 
prevalent these days. I have lived in 
these mountain regions for thirty years, 
and have never seen any evidence of 
the cave described in this book, let alone 
the sealed jar and the scroll.” 

Masterson made his decision hurried- 
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ly. “Will you be good enough to pack 
some provisions in a rucksack for me? 
If so, I'll go back to my cabin and roll 
up some blankets; I’m going to explore 
the upper regions of this mountain!” 

With his equipment on his shoulders, 
Masterson, filled with excitement, be- 
gan to climb the western side of the 
mountain. He chose to ignore the well- 
trodden trails leading upward. Above 
the timber line it was not difficult to 
find his way among the boulders and 
narrow crevices, even though there was 
no trail. In fact, Masterson liked the 
idea of making his own trail. He 
stopped from time to time in his ascent 
to look intently at the various mountain 
areas within view. He saw nothing 
that resembled a cave. Then he re- 
membered that the book stated the cave 
was on the eastern slopes of the moun- 
tain peak. He began to work his way 
around toward the eastern side. 

Night fell. Masterson found a place 
sheltered by huge rocks and made 
camp. He warmed himself by the 
campfire, and prepared a meal from 
the provisions of food he had brought 
with him. In his blankets he slept fit- 
fully, thinking intermittently of the 
cave and the scroll. 


The Cave 


At dawn the next morning he eager- 
ly but slowly made his way around the 
mountain peak to the eastern side. The 
sun had fully risen and was shining 
brightly. The trees below and the rough 
surface of the upper expanse of the 
mountain stood out in sharp detail in 
the sunlight. Masterson’s eyes fell up- 
on a dark opening, midway between 
the summit of the peak and the timber 
line far below. Could that be the cave? 
It was! 

After hours of laborious effort Mas- 
terson reached the cave. It was exactly 
as Wilson had described it: the granite 
wall built by the hands of men; the 
small aperture in the wall for entry 
into the cave; the Juniper tree at the 
right of the opening. 

The cave was wide and deep. Its 
ceiling was sufficiently high to allow 
the average person to walk about with- 
out stooping. Masterson regained his 
breath, and rested in the cave. He 
leaned against the wall and contem- 
plated the meaning of his surroundings. 


Wilson had written that the people who 
might have lived here were penai 
unknown. Where they came from and 
where they went was uncertain. Other 
than the earthen jar containing the 
scroll, there had been very little in the 
way of artifacts to indicate much about 
the life of the people. By using the 
twentieth century carbon 14 time cal- 
culator on a fragment of wood taken 
from the broken flange of the scroll, the 
period of 500 A.D. was determined. 
The time calculation did not necessarily 
mean that people had lived in the cave 
during that period, but it did mean 
that the fragment of wood taken from 
the flange of the scroll for testing pur- 
poses was made of the wood of a tree 
in that period. Perhaps the scroll was 
from some Islamic or Oriental country. 

Masterson felt that he was a well 
man, and he was positive that he was 
not having hallucinations about the 
mountain cave. Whatever anyone might 
call his dream about the scroll, he was 
sure it was not a hallucination. He was 
certain that there was a connection be- 
tween the dream and the scroll Wilson 
had found; and he determined to locate 
Wilson and, thereby, the scroll. Weeks 
later, Masterson learned from eastern 
newspapers that Wilbur Wilson, the 
scientist-explorer, was to give a lecture 
in a large hall in New York City. As 
quickly as he could, Masterson boarded 
a plane for New York. 


An Ancient Warning 


The people attending Wilson’s lec- 
ture were archeologists, and men from 
various professions: scientists, authors, 
historians, and readers of his books. 
Masterson listened avidly to Wilson’s 
every word. The dynamic speaker in- 
dicated a tremendous philosophical lean- 
ing. He was a wiry, slender man and 
handled his subject with great enthusi- 
asm. He told of his exploration of 
Mount Alpine; he told of discovering 
the earthen jar, of breaking the seal 
and finding the scroll therein. Then, 
he held up the scroll for all to see. 

Wilson invited the scientists to come 
forward for closer examination of the 
scroll. Masterson joined them as they 
collected around the speaker. The scroll 
was, indeed, of parchment. It wound 
and unwound around wooden spindles. 
Heavy wooden flanges were on the ends 


of the spindles. One half of one wooden 
flange was broken off. Upon the re- 
maining portion of the broken flange 
could be seen the fresh marks made by 
the instrument which had cut away a 
small section of the wood to use in the 
time calculation test of carbon 14. 
There was no question—this was exact- 
ly like the scroll Masterson had seen in 
his dream. 

Wilson announced that if his audi- 
ence would again be seated, he would 
give a free translation of the characters 
written on the scroll. Masterson breath- 
lessly waited for him to begin. 

Wilson began by explaining that the 
language used was Aramaic, a dialect 
of the North Semitics. Warming to his 
subject and speaking eloquently, Wil- 
son continued, “Fortunately or unfor- 
tunately, this is the history of the world. 
It can apply to any person, past or pres- 
ent. It can apply to any nation or race 
of people. It tells of the fall of Rome, 
of India, of Babylon, and of Egypt. The 
priests of pt were well educated. 
Their knowledge was great, and it gave 
them power. But all too often power 
engenders love of power; and when it 
comes to the final step, personal selfish 
power brings its inevitable consequence 
—in the case of Egypt, disintegration 
of the state. 

“For hundreds of years the priest- 
hood in Egypt held the masses in a state 
of bondage; all for the selfish interest 
of the priests. Power was a pagan idol, 
just as power is idolatrized today. His- 
tory shows that, in its time, every civi- 
lized nation of the world has fallen into 
a state of degeneracy; and some nations 
have vanished from the face of the 
earth. This was the result of selfishness 
and greed. 

“When people voluntarily bow to 
idolatry of one kind or another, or are 
forced to do so, their doom is sealed. 
The same is true of any nation. Egypt 
fell because of what it lacked. It had 
great physical concrete knowledge, but 
it lacked practical spiritual and mys- 
tical wisdom. Conversely, in its time, 
India fell because it had great spiritual 
wisdom but lacked practical physical 
knowledge. There was lack of balance. 
One aspect or the other was too limited 
to the strongly operative. So, too, Baby- 
lon, Greece, and Rome fell into the same 

(Continued on page 273) 
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s this issue goes into the 

mails another session of 
Rose-Croix University 
rolls into history. Accord- 
ing to Dean Arthur C. 
Piepenbrink this year has 
not only marked the 
broadening and deepen- 
ing of the interest and 
enthusiasm of those attending, but also 
has given evidence of the steady growth 
each year toward the goals set up by 
Dr. H. Spencer Lewis when the Uri- 
versity was first envisaged. 

Few, other than those aware of what 
the mystic schools of the past had con- 
tributed to the real enlightenment and 
evolution of man, could in any way 
assess the value of an approach to the 
study of science, art, and philosophy. 

This year’s course of study was high- 
lighted by a consideration of “Rosicru- 
cian History”—a new elective course— 
under the guidance of Frater Thomas 
J. Croaff of Phoenix, Arizona. 

v TAV 

One of the most unusual and stimu- 
lating exhibits to be held on the West 
Coast was that of African Arts on view 
in the San Jose Art Gallery in the Rosi- 
crucian Egyptian. Oriental Museum 
during May. Mostly the work of tribes- 
men from the Belgian Congo and the 
Ivory Coast, the collection included per- 
sonal and ceremonial masks, fetishes, 
and ritual batons. The Segy Gallery 
in New York City sponsored the exhibit. 

On May 4, Dr. Arturo B. Fallico of 
the Philosophy Department of the San 
Jose State College spoke in the Gallery 
to a large audience. His topic was 
“Creative Sculpture.” A film, Clay in 
Action, was also shown. 


YA y 
On the afternoon of May 12, Frater 
James French, Curator of the Rosicru- 
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cian Egyptian, Oriental Museum was 
guest of Radio Station KFRC in San 
Francisco. For some twenty minutes 
Frater French was on the air telling in- 
terested listeners about the Museum as a 
part of the cultural contribution of the 
Rosicrucian Order and the many worth- 
while traveling exhibits it made avail- 
able to the people of Santa Clara Coun- 
ty through its modern art gallery which 
had been formally presented to the city 
of San Jose. 

Frater French concluded his broad- 
cast by extending a cordial invitation 
to individuals, and especially to schools 
and organizations, to visit the Museum, 
not alone because of the traveling ex- 
hibits but also because of its excellent 
collection of authentic Egyptian and 
Oriental antiquities. 

A ey 

Many Rosicrucian owners of TV sets 
must have been pleased and surprised 
recently to see two AMORC films, 
Egypt the Eternal, and Men and Gods, 
on television. Through the Imperator’s 
office, it has been learned that the re- 
sponse to the showing was most en- 
thusiastic and officials of television 
outlets are eager to have more Rosi- 
crucian films for telecasting. 


Rosicrucian members in the Balti- 
more area are aware that Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra contains Edmund 
Cooke. This year they were proud, as 
Rosicrucians elsewhere will be, to have 
the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra 
honor Frater Cooke by presenting his 
composition Nebula. This première 
presentation took place on March 23. 


vV Ay 


For a number of years the Rosicru- 
cian studies have been made available 
in Braille to the blind. Steady progress 
has been made in this service although 


rather serious obstacles have had to he 
surmounted. At last it is possible to 
announce that the necessary material 
for study through the Ninth Degree 
has been completed. 


Anyone blind or knowing of some- 
one blind who reads Braille and would 
be interested in knowing more of this 
Rosicrucian service should write to: 
The Braille Division, Rosicrucian Park, 
San Jose, for further information. 


VA y 

The annual show of the Iris Society 
of San Jose this year contained an 
Egyptian note. Prominently arranged 
in the lobby was an Egyptian display 
most attractively worked out against a 
background of Egyptian scenery bor- 
rowed from the Rosicrucian Order. 
Papyrus from the beds in Rosicrucian 
Park added a further authentic touch. 


YAW. 


Lodges and Chapters are making 
plans for rallies. More and more the 
value of such sectional gatherings has 
made itself felt. Some rallies have 
already been held. In the immediate 
future, one is scheduled for August 29, 
30, and 31 by First Pennsylvania Lodge, 
Pittsburgh. And as usual “something 
new” has been added: a Mystical Lec- 
ture in Song. 


Hermes Lodge in Los Angeles an- 
nounces its rally dates as October 11 
and 12. Whether this year’s rally will 
be wholly sponsored by Hermes or will 
be a joint affair as last year is not 
known. It will nevertheless be of in- 
terest to all lodges and chapters in Los 
Angeles County. 


Leonardo da Vinci Chapter of Lan- 
sing, Michigan, is holding its rally in 
November. Those interested should 
write the secretary for the exact date. 


The Seroll 


(Continued from page 271) 


state of decay. As this very condition 
has overtaken nations, so, too, does it 
overtake individuals. It is the result 
of misguided objectives, wrong desires, 
and misplaced faith.” 

As Wilson’s voice droned on, Mas- 
terson ceased hearing the words, for 
his mind was filled with his own 
thoughts. Wilson had said that in his 
reading of the scroll he was giving a 
free translation of the history of the 
world, of men and races, of false gods, 
of idolatry. Remorsefully, Masterson 
said to himself, “I am guilty of all 
these things. It is not important that I 


Bureau, San Jose, California. 


have hurt myself. What is important 
is that I have hurt many others, many 
wonderful people including my wife 
and my child.” 

A new world of understanding opened 
for Lawrence Masterson. He returned 
to his home and place of business to 
establish a new relationship with his 
business associates. He cultivated new 
friends and fresh interests. Odd that 
such a change should come over a man 
simply from dreaming about a scroll 
rolled on wooden spindles with circular 
flanges on the ends, of which a half of 
one flange was broken off. 


BEHOLD THE SIGN! 


Symbolism is the language of eternal truth. Before modern languages existed, symbols 
were used to convey meanings and to be the repository of knowledge. Regardless of the 
changing consciousness of man, certain signs and symbols have preserved through many 
ages the truths that make men free. Behold the Sign! is a book on symbolism. You need 
not be a student of mysticism to enjoy what it offers. It is fully illustrated and simply 
and interestingly explains many symbols. This book is attractively printed and bound. 
You may have it for $1.45 (—10/4 sterling), postpaid, from the Rosicrucian Supply 
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Outdoor Reflections 
By Franx Huser, F.R.C. 


ITH THE approach of 
spring my thoughts lead 
more and more to places 
I hope to visit, things I 
wish to do, and even dur- 
ing the winter months, I 
review some of the ex- 
periences of the previous 
summer, and make notes. 
These contemplations give me practice 
to evaluate fangs that are a part of 
God’s kingdom. 

During vacation time I had three ex- 
periences with members of the animal 
world that gave me food for thought. 
On the first day, I took my wife and 
our three sons to the Bronx Park Zoo. 
After walking all day through the ex- 
pansive grounds we were quite tired. 
As on previous occasions we picked a 
bench under a shady tree beside the 
large outdoor bird cage. Looking at the 
many ibises in the moat behind the 
bench, and also watching the activities 
of the many different kinds of birds in 
the cage, had a soothing, relaxing effect 
upon me. 

As I sat there trying to picture dif- 
ferent birds in their original, free, natu- 
ral surroundings, I became aware of 
some commotion in the cage before me. 
Three ducks were roughing up one of 
their species, while another seemed to 
me as though it too wanted to get into 
the fray but was crowded out. The 
hapless bird flew away, was prompt! 
followed by the others, and came back 
to the same place it had left, in front 
of where I sat. Some by-passing people 
stopped and looked. They tried to shoo 
the antagonists away. It worked a 
couple of times; but seeing that man 
could do nothing else, the ducks kept 
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on picking on the one. In the mean- 
time our children too had become con- 
cerned and asked me to help. I told 
them to go in search of a zoo attendant. 

So far I did not want to interfere in 
the affairs of the animal world; but 
that duck paced back and forth in front 
of me, close to the wire fence, unable 
to escape from its attackers. It seemed 
to me as if it was appealing to me for 
help. I arose, took a stick and poked it 
at the three feathered-assailants. They 
flew away but always returned to 
attack until they realized the futility 
of it as long as I was there with the 
stick. However, they remained close 
by. The fifth duck I could not chase 
away no matter how I poked at it. 
Finally it dawned upon me that this 
one made no attempt to attack; perhaps 
it was the mate. I could see blood com- 
ing from the injured neck of the first 
duck, which continued pacing back and 
forth before me, with its apparent mate 
following every step. 

Two keepers, both carrying nets and 
wearing high rubber boots—just in case 
they would have to wade into the pond, 
I presumed—entered the cage. There 
was a fluttering of wings throughout 
the enclosure. One of the men dropped 
a net over the injured duck and took it 
into the building. Here this incident 
ended. 

My second lesson in animal nature 
came as we were driving to Hackle- 
barney State Park from Hackettstown, 
New Jersey. We had gone only a short 
distance when there, ahead of us, a 
pointy snout of some animal emerged 
from a bush. I thought, ‘a fox coming 
out of the bush—will it immediately 
disappear as we get closer?’ Slowing 


down the motor to a mere idle, I 
called the children’s attention to the 
animal. It had by now fully emerged 
and turned out to be a raccoon, not 
a fox. 


Satisfied that our boys had seen him, 
I resumed travel, feeling sure that the 
raccoon would dash back into the under- 
brush. But he did not. He kept right on 
toward the road, and limping too, as 
though one of his legs was broken. 
Soon, I was almost upon him. There 
was just enough room on the road and 
time left to pull the car a little to one 
side and hope to avoid hitting the ani- 
mal with the rear wheels. Looking into 
my rear-view mirror I saw the raccoon 
still alive, still limping along the road. 
Was it trying to commit suicide? Such 
a young and beautiful animal it was, 
too. It seemed a little odd to see a 
raccoon in the open at this time of the 
day. Its injury probably accounted for 
that. Soon after this, we arrived at 
the park. 


We descended a flight of steps lead- 
ing into a valley, and walked over a 
wooden bridge spanning a brook. We 
stopped at the first table. In no time at 
all we were at our tasty sandwiches. 
As my hunger became stilled, I began 
to look around. Across the path there 
was a grove with a number of tables, 
benches, and fireplaces. Small place, 
I thought, but cool and beautiful, rus- 
tic, natural; some other time we'll be 
back earlier in the day to give us more 
time for exploring. 


It was getting late in the afternoon; 
a strong wind began to blow through 
the treetops, clouds partitioned-off the 
sun, and with an hour’s drive ahead of 
us, we too thought it was time for our 
departure. I looked back toward the 
grove. The second table close by the 
brook—that would be the one to take 
next time. 


On the road, I brought the car to a 
sudden stop; there was the body of the 
raccoon we had seen limping along 
only a few hours previously. Another 
motorist must have come past, and per- 
haps unable to see the animal soon 
enough, he ran over it. The question 
again arose in my mind: Did the rac- 
coon want to commit suicide or did it 
seek the by-ways of men in search 
of help? 


As we had planned for the second 
and last week of my vacation, we 
started early one day heading for 
Hacklebarney. This time we brought 
along our picnic paraphernalia, most 
of which I packed into a wooden box. 
After purchasing charcoal to make a 
fire, L carried the wooden box to the 
previously designated table. A splash- 
ing in the nearby brook startled me. 
It popped and I was about to begin 
unpacking when I heard that splashin 
again. Walking to the brook I calle 
the family to witness what I saw. 


On the far side of the brook in the 
water, a fish struggled spasmodically to 
free itself from what seemed as its be- 
ing caught among the rocks. Then, 
another motion became evident, that of 
a snake wriggling in the water. The 
snake and the fish were in a struggle. 
The snake could not be detected im- 
mediately because its body blended so 
well with the elements. They kept com- 
ing closer to the shore, the fish strug- 
gling toward deeper water while the 
snake, with its fangs lodged in the 
fleshy part at the base of the fish’s tail, 
was aiming for the shore. Slowly the 
snake succeeded in bringing the fish 
out of the water. The struggles of the 
fish became weaker until they ceased 
altogether. Both disappeared under a 
bunch of dry leaves that had fallen 
from the trees during the autumn of 
the year before. 


In school I had learned that a snake 
must devour a fish head-first because 
the fins would otherwise prevent the 
fish from sliding down inside of the 
snake. This particular snake was about 
one foot long and the fish only three 
inches but about three times the thick- 
ness of the snake. 


To let some time elapse, I built a 
fire in the fireplace. It took a long 
time to get the water boiling. Now, I 
thought, enough time has passed. I 
took off my shoes and with a tree 
branch in my hand I waded across the 
brook to the spot where the snake had 
disappeared with the fish. With the 
stick I pushed away the leaves until 
both creatures became visible. The 
snake scooted with lightning speed into 
the water where it disappeared among 
the rocks on the bottom of the brook. 
Sensing that I was interfering in the 
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functioning of nature, I covered the 
fish with leaves and abandoned my 
quest. 


A Self-Quiz 


On a Saturday in the latter part of 
August we returned to another picnic 
place along this brook. In contempla- 
tive mood I began to recall my meet- 
ings with those animals during my 
vacation time: the duck at the zoo; the 
raccoon on the road; and the snake and 
the fish in the brook. I did not think 
that those incidents were so extraordi- 
nary: I had read longer, more interest- 
ing stories. Relatively speaking, how- 
ever, I felt that fundamental principles 
do hold true regardless of where. Of 
my concern were the questions that 
arose in my mind: Did I commit any 
wrong by interfering in the functions 
of nature—did I violate any of its 
laws? Or, am I guilty of any omission? 


When man takes it upon himself to 
put any animal into confinement other 
than its own natural habitat, for what- 
ever reason or purpose, man thereby 
assumes full responsibility as well. The 
environment of the duck simulated its 
natural environment; but it was con- 
finement nevertheless. Without the 
metal fence, the duck might have been 
able to escape its assailants, or it might 
not have been able to do so. In the 
latter case it would have been beyond 
the reach and responsibility of man. 
At the zoo, man was directly responsi- 
ble. Since there was no authorized 
person present at that particular time, 
I took charge until such a person could 
be summoned. Judging by perceivable 
evidences existing in zoos, I think very 
good care is given to animals. I felt 
that I helped, not violated, natural laws. 


In the second case, how was this 
particular raccoon injured? while in 
combat with an enemy, on a tree, or 
on a rock upon the ground? It doesn’t 
really matter how, but should I have 
done anything about it? Some of the 
considerations that had passed through 
my mind when I saw the injured rac- 
coon on the road were: to give it aid 
would have required my touching it; 
as to which way it would have directed 
its sense of reasoning was impossible 
for me to tell, but those sharp teeth 
were something to keep away from 
should it react warily. If it had been 
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injured while at combat with some 
other animal, my approach and its un- 
familiarity with the intent of man, no 
matter how sympathetic, might have 
motivated the raccoon to attack in its 
own defense. Unable to run away be- 
cause of the injured leg, its sharp teeth 
would have been its best weapon. Had 
I known who and where to contact 
someone capable of handling the ani- 
mal, I would have done so. Otherwise, 
under existing circumstances, it was 
neither within my jurisdiction nor 
within my capability to help it. 

In the third case, that of the snake 
and fish, upon seeing the fish losing 
because it was at a disadvantage with 
the snake, should I have meddled by 
attacking the snake and causing it to 
release the fish? The fish was at a 
disadvantage because its physical struc- 
ture is limited in movement to the 
water only. A snake has the added 
advantage because it is able to find 
support on the stones and ground under 
the water. Once the snake succeeded in 
dragging its victim out of the water, 
onto the solid ground, all chances for 
the fish to survive were gone. When I 
reached the scene, the snake and fish 
were still about a foot from shore. As 
they came nearer, it was then that m 
impulse to come to the aid of the fish 
was strongest. But to what avail would 
it have been? I was not equipped to 
try to catch the cause, the snake; it 
would have slipped away among the 
rocks at the bottom of the creek and 
waited for another victim. It did get 
away in just that manner when curi- 
osity took hold of me, but there was 
the chance that it would return for its 
meal. Had I removed the fish, then I 
would have deprived the snake of its 
well-earned food and violated a law of 
nature in a more serious proportion. 
I should have known better in the first 
place than to expect satisfaction for the 
mere sake of curiosity. 


Summarizing: In the first instance I 
did well; in the second, I was neutral. 
It was in the third where I, in my 
opinion, partly overstepped my juris- 
diction in the kingdom. Considering 
all material aspects in their relation 
within the entire Cosmic realm, “com- 
plexity is of the lower, simplicity of 
the higher.” 


TOWER OF BABEL 


One of the new models recently added to the Babylonian gallery of the Rosicrucian Egyptian. Oriental Museum. 
representation of the Tower of Babel. The model is done to scale and is in color. 


1 [It was built for the Museum by its statf 
artist. Oronzo Abbatecola. noted stage designer and artist. The design is after the reconstruction of the tower by the re 


lt is a 
nowned German archavologist. Robert Koldewey. 


Babylonians 
tion of heaven and earth.” 


Ned the tewer E-Temen-An-Ai, meaning “house of founda 
Fach of its several 


ages was of a different color corresponding to a planetary god. At the top 
was the actual temple. dedicated to the principal deity. Marduk. 
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SECRET DOCTRINES 
OF JESUS 


a message that never reached the people! 


| ÞOES the Bible actually contain the unadulterated words ot 
' Jesus the Chnst? Do you know that from 325 A.D unul 
1870 A. D., twenty ecclesiastical or church council meetings were 
held. in which man alone decided upon the context of the Bible 

what it should contain? Self-appomted judges in the four Lateran 


Councils expurgated and changed the ed writings to please 
themselves. The great Mast } 1al doctrines of the utmost 
ital importance to every man and woman were buried in unex 
plained passages and parables. In The Secret Doctrmes of Jest 
by Dr. H. Spencer Lewis, author of The Mystwal Life of Jesu 
ire revealed for the first time these dden truths. Startling 


fascinating. this book should be in every thinker’s hands. It 1s 
beautifully bound illustrated af lar ye size ind the price i ludit 
postage is only $2.75 per copy 
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Rosicrucian Park. San Jose. Califorma 
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THE ROSICRUCIAN 


ORDER 


The Rosicrucian Order, existing in all civilized lands, is a nonsectarian fraternal body of men 
and women devoted to the investigation, study, and practical application of natural and spiritual 


laws. 


structive Cosmic forces for the attainment of health, happiness, and peuce. 
(an abbreviation), and the AMORC in America and all other 


nationally known as “AMORC” 


The purpose of the organization is to enable all to live in harmony with the creative, con- 


The Order is inter- 


lauds constitutes the only form of Rosicrucian activities united in one body. The AMORC does 


not sell its teachings. 


It gives them freely to affiliated members together with many other benefits. 


For complete information about the benefits and advantages of Rosicrucian association write a 


letter to the address below, and ask 
S. P. C., in care of 


tor the free book The Mastery of Life. 


Address Scribe 


AMORC TEMPLE © Rosicrucitan Park, San Jose, California, U.S.A, ® (Cable Address: “AMORGO"”) 


International 


Supreme Executive for the 
France, 


Commonwealth and Empire, 


Switzerland, and 


Jurisdiction of North, Central, and South America, British 


Africa: Ralph M. Lewis, F. R. C.—Imperator 


DIRECTORY 


PRINCIPAL AMERICAN LODGES AND CHAPTERS OF THE A. M.O.R.C, 
The following are the principal chartered Rosicrucian Lodges and Chapters in the United States, its 


territories and possessions. The 


given upon written request. 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix: 
Phoenix Chapter, 1738 West Van Buren St. Fred 


A. Warren, Master, 4002 E€. Indianola. 
Tucson: 
Tucson Chapter, 135 S. 6th Ave. Ralph Arm- 


bruster, Master, 2484 McFee. 


CALIFORNIA 
Fresno: 
Jacob Boehme_ Chapter, 
Merced St. Paul T. 
Yosemite Ave. 
Long Beach:* 
Abdiel Lodge, 2455 Atlantic Ave. Johan Jacobsen, 
Master, 5439 Harco St., Lakewood City. 
Los Angeles:* 
Hermes Lodge, 148 N. Gramercy Place, 
GLadstone 1230. Louis B. Hill, Master, 
Ist St., Manhattan Beach. 
Qakland :* 
Oakland Lodge, 262 12th St. Margaret C. Mc- 
Gowan, Master, 1308 Court St., Alameda. 
Pasadena: 


1.0.0. F. Bldg., 1915 
Dodgson, Master, 164 


Tel. 
1769 


Akhnaton Chapter, 20 N. Raymond Ave. John 
Darhanian, Master, 11113 La Maida St., North 
Hollywood. 
Sacramento: 
Clement B, Le Brun Chapter, 1.0.0.F. Bldg. 
Frank J. Pursell, Master, 4100 Hollister Ave., 


Carmichael. 
San Diego: 
San Diego Chapter, 4567 30th St. 
Master, 2930 McCall St. 
San Francisco :* 
Francis Bacon Lodge, 1957 Chestnut St.. Tel. 
WeEst 1-4778. Margarete Peters, Master, 94 - 21st 
Ave., Sun Mateo. 

COLORADO 
Denver: 
Denver Chapter. 1470 Clarkson St. Juhn T. Frary, 
Master, Rt. 4, Box V-132-A. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington: 
Thomas Jefferson Chapter, 1322 Vermont Ave., 
Be me Mrs. Scioto M. Herndun, Master, Bellevue 
otel, 
Geo, Washington Carver Chapter, I.0.0.F. Hali. 
9th & T Sts., N. W. Eva Patterson, Master, 4118 
Lane, N. E, 
FLORIDA 
Miami: 
Miami Chapter. Biscayne Temple, 120 N. W. 15th 
Ave. Mildred I. Kuebler, Master, 253 N. Coconut 
Lane, Palm Island, Miami Beach. 
Tampa: 
Aquarian Chapter, 105146 Zack St. 
Clevenger, Master. 4726 Knights Ave. 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago :* 
Nefertiti Lodge, 2539 N. Kedzie Ave., Tel. Ever- 
glade 4-8627. Stanley J. Liput, Master, 2337 W. 
Walton St. 
INDIANA 
Indianapolis: 
Indianapolis Chapter, 
Rm. 302. Ida E. Dora, Master, 5703 E. 
ington St., Apt. 19, 


Carl T. Ufen, 


Newell W. 


38 N. Pennsylvania St., 
Wash- 


names und addresses of other American Lodges and Chapters will be 


South Bend: 
May Banks Stacey Chapter, 519 S. St. Joseph St. 
Vernon Senour, Master, Bourbon. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore :* 
John O'Donnell Lodge, 301 W. Redwood St. 
Josephine Warnken, Master, 1239 Linden Ave., 


Arbutus 27, 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston :* 

Johannes Kelpius Lodge, Hotel Brunswick. Clara 

A. Bromley, Master, 262 Newbury St. 
MICHIGAN 

Detroit :* 

Thebes Lodge, 616 W. Hancock Ave. William 

J. Tummonds, Master, 9655 Hartwell Ave. 

Lansing: 

Leonardo da Vinci Chapter, 603 S. Washington. 

Clare Francis Farr, Master, 617 8. Howard St. 
MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis: 


Essene Chapter, 938 22nd Ave. N. E. Louie 
Matson, Master, 5301 Osseo Road. 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis :* 
Thutmose Lodge. Geo. Washington Hotel, 600 


N. Kingshighway Blvd. Blanche Patton, Muster, 
2234 Yale Ave., Maplewood 17. 
NEW JERSEY 
Newark: a 
H. Spencer Lewis Chapter, 443-445 Broad St. 
Sylvia E. Kingsley, Master. 784 Clinton Ave. 
NEW YORK 
Buffalo: 


Rama Chapter, 34 Elam Pl. Mahlon E. Cain, 
Master, 273 Lamarck Dr. 

New York City :* f 

New York City Lodge, 250 W. 57th St. Herbert 


Pieper, Master, 531 E. 88rd St. 

Booker T. Washington Chupter, 69 W. 125th St. 

Eugenia Louis, Master, 2008 Lexington Ave, 

Rochester: 

Rochester Chapter, Hotel Seneca. 

Donnell, Master, 94 Atlantic Ave. 
OHTO 

Cincinnati Chapter, 906 Main St. Rm. 204, Phillip 

J. Huber. Master, Mayo Circle & Kentucky Dr., 

Newport, Ky. 

Cleveland: 

Cleveland Chapter, Masonic Temple, 36th & Euclid 

Ave. Fritz W. Nieman, Master. 1256 Common- 

wealth Ave., Mayfield Heights. 

Columbus: 

Helios Chapter, 697 S. High St. 

Master, 3603 Lockbourne Rd. 

Dayton: 

Elbert Hubbard Chapter, Rauh Hall, 56 E. 4th 

St. Sarah F. Adam, Master, 517 Negley PI. 

Toledo: 

Michael Faraday Chapter, 11614 N. Erie St. Dollie 

L. Hartman, Master, 1121 Michigan St. 

Youngstown: 

Youngstown Chapter, 301 E. Wood St, 

Gallo, Master, 2822 Mahoning Ave. 
OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma City: 

Amenhotep Chapter, Rm. 318, Y.W.C.A. Bldg. 

Anna L. Harrell, Master, 618 N. E. 18th St, 


Joseph M. Me 


R. C. MeQuerrey, 


James 


(Directory Continued on Next Page) 


OREGON 
Portland :* 
Portland Rose Lodge, 2712 S. E. 
i geen Duthie. Master, 2767 S. W. 
Ph ladelphia : ge 
Benjamin Franklin Lodge. 1303 W. Girard Ave. 
Mary Gubychuk, Master, 1718 Exton Ave., Tren- 
ton, N.J. 
Pittsburgh:* 
First Pennsylvania Lodge, 615 W. Diamond St.. 
N. S. Lydia F. Wilkes, Master, 1021 Lancaster 
ve, 
RHODE ISLAND 
Providence: 


Salmon. Kath- 
Taibot Rd. 


Roger Williams Chapter, Sheraton-Biltmore 
Hotel. Evelyn Macrae, Master, 200 Center St.. 
Rumford. 


TEXAS 
Houston: 
Houston Chapter, 1820 Rusk Ave. J. J. Patter- 
son, Master, Box 962 
SHING TON 
Seattle :* 
Michael Maier Lodge, Wintonia Hotel. R. Ray- 
mond Rau, Muster, 2855 Alaska St. 
Spokane: | 
Spokane Chapter. Davenport Hotel. Dr, Robert 


W. McAlpine, Master, E. 525 25th Ave. 

‘Tacoma: 

Takhoma Chapter, 508 6th Ave. 

Master, 2909 S. “M” St. 
WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee: 

Karnak Chapter, Tl N. 4th St., 

Wilde. Master, 8819 N. 21st St. 


Edward Russell, 


Rm. Btn, H. T 


LODGES and CHAPTERS throughout the World 


The addresses of other Grand Lodges, 
given upon request. 


AUSTRALIA 
Adelaide, South Australia: Adelaide Chapter, 12 
Pirie St. K. F. Mander, Master, 22 Kensington 
Terrace, Beulah Park, 

Brisbane, Queensland: Brisbane Chapter, New 
Church Wall. John McKenna, Master, % Mrs. J. 
. Lawrence, Buchanan Rd.. Banyo, Sandgate 
Line. 
Melbourne, Victoria: 
sell St. Edith H. Mason, 
Middle Brighton. 
Sydney, N.S.W.: 
B. Winterford, Master, 

BRAZIL 
Rio de Janeiro: Rio de Janeiro Chapter, Praca 
da Independencia 10, 2° andar. Walter Berger. 
Master, Rua Assemblea 104-50 Andar, Sala 503. 
Sao Paulo: Sao Paulo Chapter, Rua Riachuelo 
275. 8 Andar, Salas 815-16. Oreste Nesti, Master, 
Caixa Postal 6803, 

CANADA 
Edmonton, Alberta: 
103rd St. Ruben 


Harmony Chapter, 25 Rus- 
Master, 61 Halifax St., 


Sydney Chapter, I.0.0.F, 
Box 889, G. P. O. 


Hall. 


Edmonton Chapter, 10169 

Hetsler, Master, 7611 -111th St. 

Montreal, Que.: Mount 'Royal Chapter. Victoria 

Hall, Westmount. Alfred Sutton, Master, 1770 

Cardinal St.. Ville St. Laurent. 

Toronto, Ont.: Toronto Chapter, 39 Davenport 
204 Bogert 


Rd. Kenneth V. Harrold, Master, 

Ave.. Lansing. 

Vancouver, B. C.;:* Vancouver Lodge, 875 Hornby 
St. Mrs. John F. Tener, Jr., Master . 103 B. 10th 
Aven Burnaby, New Westminster, 

Victoria, B. Gs Victoria Lodge. 725 Courtney St. 
Alex L. Page. Master, 2340 Howard St. 


Windsor, Ont.: Windsor Chapter, 408) Marion 
Ave. George H. Brook, Master, 2089 Argyle Ct.. 
Walkerville. 

Winnipeg, Man.: Charles Dana Dean Chapter, 
Royal Templar Hall, 860 Young St. Ronald 
Scarth, Master, 155 Lyle St., St. James, 

CHILE 

Santiago: Tell El-Amarnu Chapter, San Diego 
224 (Substerraneo). Aristides Munoz Olmos, 


Master, Clasificador 668-FT, 
CUBA 

Camaguey: Camaguey Chapter, 

Raul Lamar. Agustin Aguiar 

Padre Valencia 300. 

Cienfuegos; Fernandina de Jagua Chapter. 

de Dios Vivanco, Master, Cristina 40. 


Independencia y 
Lezcano, Master, 


Juan 


Havana; Havana Chapter, Masonic Temple, ‘José 
de la Luz Caballero," Santa Emilia 416, altos 
Santos Suárez. Srta. E. Montalvan, Master, Calle 
16, No. 53, Apto. I, Vedado. 

Santiago: Heliopolis Chapter, “Logia Fraternidad 
No. L7 Calle Desiderio Fajardo (Esquina Gral. 


Portuondo), J. M, 
Courtes 20. 

DENMARK AND NORWAY 
Copenhagen:* The AMORC Grand Lodge of Den- 
mark and Norway. Arthur Sundstrup, Gr. Mas- 
ter, Vester Voldgade 104. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Trujillo: Trujillo Chapter, Edificio Copello, 
40i. Emilio Guzman Guanabens, Master, 
16, Bajos. 

EGYPT 
Cairo: 
Grand Master, 

ENGLAND 
The AMORC Grand Lodge of Great 
Raymund Andrea, Grand Master, 


Subirats, Master, Hernan 


Apt. 
Beler 


Amenhotep Grand Lodge. Salim C. Saad, 


Box 1073. 


Britain. 


or the names and 
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Institute of 


London: Francis Bacon Chapter, 
E., Bateman. 


Journalists, 2-4 Tudor St. Mrs. M. 
Master, 170-B Lavender Hill. 
Manchester: John Dalton Chapter, St. 
Spath Rd., Didsbury. J. Bryan, 


Michaels, 
Master, 


“Topps Farm, Nether Alderley, Chelford, Ene. 
FRANCE 
Mile. Jeanne Guesdon, Sec., 56 Rue Gambetta. 


Villeneuve-Saint-Georges (Seine & Oise). 
GERMANY 
AMORC, 
HOLLAND 
Amsterdam;* De Rozekruisers Orde, 


Muenchen 7, Schliessfach 52, Bavaria. 


Groot- Loge 


der Nederlanden. J. Coops, Gr. Master, ITunze- 
straat 141. 

INDONESIA g 
Bandung, Java: Mrs. M. C. Zeydel, Gr. Master- 
General, Djalan Sulandjana. nr 1. 


ITALY 
Rome: Italian Grand Lodge of AMORC (Direct 
inquiries regarding the activities of this Lodge 
to A. M. O. R. C., Rosierucian Park, San Jose, 
California.) 

MENICO r 
Mexico, D. F.:* Quetzalcoatl Lodge, Calle de 
Colombia 24, Rafael Vertiz Rojo, Master, 
Monterrey, N, L: Monterrey Chapter, Calle Dob- 
lite 622 Norte. Faustino de la Gurza, Master, 

G. Leal 839 Norte. 

VENIAN S WEST INDIEN 


Aruba: Aruba Chapter, 320 Bernhard St. Wil- 
liam T. Hillman, Master, De Ruyterstraat 5, San 
Nicolas. 
Curacao: Curacao Chapter, Klipstraat 27. Leo E. 
Ellis. Master. Cas Cora 44. 

NEW ZEALAND 
Auckland: Auckland Chapter, Victorla Arcade, 
Rm. 317. Hubert V. ©. Dacre, Master, 7 Albury 
Ave., Epsom. 


Wellington Chapter, 1.0.0.F. 
Master, 65 Farnham St. 


Wellington: Hall. 


Norman Spencer, 


PANAMA À 
Panama: Panama Chapter, Logia Mausonica de 
Panama. Octavio A, Arosemena. Master, Calle 
10-A, No. 8. 


PUERTO RICO b 
Ponce: Ponce Chapter, 19 
Tuya, Master, 26 Isabel St. 
San Juan: San Juan Chapter, 


Rosich St. 
1655 Progreso St.. 


Eduardo 


Stop 24, Santurce, Ana Palmira Vivas, Master, 
Box 8203, Stop 22, Santurce. 

SCOTLAND 
Glasgow: St. Andrews Chapter, Toe H. Buchanan 


St. ©. 2. Alexander D. Hunter, Master, 34 
Rankin Drive, Largs, Ayrshire. 

SOUTH AFRICA 
Johannesburg: 
Women's Club, 
Ehrmann, Master. 

SWEDEN 
Malmo;* Grand Lodge 
mer, Gr. Master, Box 30, 

VENEZUELA 
Barquisimeto: Barquisimeto Chapter, Carrera 21, 
No. 327, Apartado Postal No. 64. Dr. Epifanio 
Perez Perez, Master, Apartado de Correos 211. 
Caracas:* Alden Lodge, Calle Norte 11. Carmen 
de Caleanu, Master, Apartado 1611. 

Maracaibo: Cenit Chapter, Avenida 4, No. 94-63. 
Blio Soto Martheyn, Master, Carabobo Calle 1, 
No. 2A-35, Apartado 713. 


Southern Cross Chapter, Rand 
Jeppe & Joubert Sts. Roland 
Box 31, Springs, Transvaal. 


“Rosenkorset.” Albin Roi- 
Skalderviken, Sweden. 


Ave., Westbury Park, Bristol 6. * (Initiations are performed.) 
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World Underground... 


THESE UTOPIAS —lands of mys- 


terious fulfillment—are supposedly of the 
dim past. 

What about now? Is there proof of any 
such inner retreat today—and where does it 
exist? 

Archaeological discoveries and legends in 
stone relate strange tales. They hint that, in 
greal catastrophes of the past, men retreated 
to create a world of their own—in the hidden 
recesses of the earth! 

What seems to be a fantasy of yesterday 
often has become the fact of tomorrow. The 
legend of Troy was proved. The age-old 
tale of the chambers of the Great Pyramid 
was eventually revealed as a reality. 

There are legends of great subsurface 


The ROSICRUCIAN DIGEST 


Rosicrucian Park 
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cities on the North American continent. 
Why and by whom were they occupied? 


Were men once driven underground by 
the perversity of a lost civilization—or by a 
quirk of nature? If so. will history repeat 
itself? 


Accept this Free Manuscript 


Write for this free dynamic exposé of “World 
Underground.” ‘This scientific presentation of 
proofs for certain legends reveals the past of lost 
peoples. Subscribe (or re-subscribe) to the maga- 
zine, the Rosicrucian Digesi, for six months at 
the usual rate of only $1.75, and ask for your free 
discourse. Sen your remittance and request 
today to the address below. 

USE THIS COUPON 


THE ROSICRUCIAN DIGEST 
Rosicrucian Park, San Jose. California 
Gentlemen: 

The enclosed $1.75 is for a a six-months’ subscrip- 
tion to the Rosicrucian Digest and in addition, the discourse 
entitled “World Underground." 
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su hooks of the 


Rosicrucian Library which are fascinating and instruc 


folli wing ar but a few 


tive to every reader. Vor a complete list and description 
of all the books, write for FREE CATALOG Send 


orders and request to address below 


ROSICRUCIAN PRINCIPLES FOR HOME AND BUSINESS 
By H. Spencer Lewis, Ph. D. 


This volume contains such principles of practical Rosicrucian 
teaching as are applicable to the solution of everyday problems 
of life in business and in the affairs of the home. Hundreds of 
practical points. Price, postpaid. $2.10, 

“UNTO THEE I GRANT...” By Sri. Ramatherio 
A strange book prepared from a secret manuscript written twe 
thousand years azo and hidden in a monastery in Tibet. It is 
filled with the most sublime teachings of ancient Masters of the 
Far Fast. which were translated by special permission of the 
Grand Lama and Disciples of the Sacred College in the Grand 
Temple in Tibet. $1.75 per copy, postpaid. 

A THOUSAND YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 

By H. Spencer Lewis, Ph. D. 
A beautiful story of reincarnation and mystic lessons. This 


unusual book has been translated and sold in many languages. 
It ts universally endorsed. Well printed, bound in cloth. Pre 
paid, at only $1.35 per copy. 


MANSIONS OF THE SOUL, The Cosmic Conception 
By H. Spencer Lewis, Ph. D. 


Reincarnation. the world's most disputed doctrine, completely 
and scientifically explained. Substantiated by quotations from 
eminent authorities and from Biblical and various other Sacred 
works. This volume places the doctrine of reincarnation high 
above mere speculation, Ulustrated, bound in cloth, 334 pages. 
Price, $2.85. postage prepaid, 


THE SECRET DOCTRINES OF JESUS 

By H. Spencer Lewis, Ph. D. 
The secret teachings of the Master Jesus, for many ages private 
ly preserved in unknown archives, are herein brought to light 
What are these teachings and why had man deleted them from 
the context of the Bible? The answer may be found in this 
beautifully bound Jeok. illustrated with photographs of sacred 
sites, including the garden tomb of Jesus. as filmed by AMORC 
Camera Expedition. Price. postpaid. $2.75 


The Rosicrucian Supply Bureau 
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